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Why Customers Return Furniture 


T. DART ELLSWORTH AND JEANNE S. HULQUIST 


Director and Assistant to the Director, Research and Publications Division, 
New York University School of Retailing 








This article is based on interviews with 522 home owners in sub- 
urban Long Island. The interviews were conducted in the spring 
of 1954 by a committee of graduate students of the New York 
University School of Retailing as a part of their regular training 
in retail research. The committee members included: Ray B, An- 
drus, Ralph C. Naef, H. Lynn Oldham, Edwin Rubin, and Lewis 
P. Stephens. Sanford J. Zimmerman assisted with supervision, 








One in five families who bought 
furniture in the past year and a half 
returned pieces for credit, repair, or 
adjustment. Seven in ten of these re- 
turns were made because the merchan- 
dise was delivered with damaged or 
missing pieces. One in twenty of the 
families interviewed states that the 
items were delivered too late for use 
and were consequently returned. In 
approximately six times in ten, the 
furniture was bought by the husband 
and wife jointly and was paid for in 
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cash. Those families returning furni- 
ture state that store adjustments took 
varying lengths of time, from one week 
to six months. These and other find- 
ings highlight this survey conducted by 
the Research Division of the New 
York University School of Retailing. 


Conduct of Survey 


In the spring of 1954 graduate stu- 
dents of the New York University 
School of Retailing interviewed a num- 
ber of executives in the retailing field 
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within the Manhattan area in order to 
learn the retailers’ views on returns in 
furniture merchandise. 

Next, the members of the committee 
interviewed 522 families owning homes 
in two Long Island communities, Mor- 
ton Village and Knickerbocker Village. 
The interviews were conducted during 
the period March 8-28 with families 
who had moved to the two develop- 
ments within the past two years. Their 
homes represent investments ranging 
between 11 and 14 thousand dollars, 
indicating a fair homogeneity of in- 
come. 

Of the 522 families interviewed, 500 
state that they had purchased 2,284 
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pieces of furniture in the past year and 
a half. One hundred families state that 
they had returned 201 pieces of furni- 
ture for adjustment, credit, or repair. 
These 201 pieces were valued by the re- 
spondents at $20,504.00, or an average 
of $102.00 per piece. The furniture 
was returned to 131 different specialty 
stores, department stores, and manu- 
facturers for various reasons, as shown 
on the following tables, with resultant 
degrees of customer satisfaction. 

The results of the customer inter- 
views were summarized by the method 
of purchase, reason for return, and 
type of adjustment made by the stores 
involved. 


PART I—WHAT WAS RETURNED AND WHY 


1. Customers returned 201 pieces 
of furniture of the following 


types: 

Type of Per 

Furniture Cent 
tes pees oa oe kes ob ce ea 18 
Dining-room tables .................. 16 
NE oS ies eb Sues ceseuwss 13 
i. eo). 1) 8 
I egg tak sedi sade as oie eae 8 
EL TELE E eee eT FOOL 8 
OO EE So RES eae oer 7 
PPUING—TOOM BELTS «2... cece sccccscee 7 
oa os Be SNe eee 5 
i a oe a a a 5 
ES RS 2 5 tae klé blocs as 2 
DAUM OOM BES ci occ a cei de sies 2 
2) EE ee Sen ne en 1 
CL EG Cert ee nee err ny ae eee 100 


* Cocktail, coffee, night, end, occasional tables. 


2. Most respondents cite “faulty 
shipment” as main reason for 
return of furniture. ** 


Reason for Per 

Return Cent 
IPMN UIIOCES ois ois. 5 885056600 06 s0 60 
ee i a 10 
ROOF CORSIEMCHION oc esis 5 6.66 bocce ee 8 
Not what was ordered................ 6 
US il 5 
W PONE Ske OF CONOT . osc ees deb ok eee 2 
OS Ba 2 
ROR RAMU d has ci nica eet we tik 11 
DE as SET ARE i RE Bhan 100 


** Figures in this and all subsequent tables are 


based on 131 families returning furniture. 
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WHY CUSTOMERS RETURN FURNITURE 


PART II—METHOD AND PLACE OF PURCHASE 


3. 7 in 10 respondents returning 
furniture state that they paid 
cash for the items .. . 


Method of Per 

Payment Cent 
|S aplaole a) teaee ar Sen ABAD tae ler feet seer 63 
aS eee eee be Sh aes 14 
RNS bs cas Sib wade tines 13 
PED bho casiee s REA eeeeeateks 6 
Ct. Se eee er eRe ne eine 4 
PI cia vs Resear e ha tants we Se eee we 100 


3. 4 in 10 purchases were made 
in specialty stores .. . 


Type of Per 
Store Cent 
ERROR, Kunat re teins aig eames 42 
ND OUR AIIIOTIE odo ice: 560.00 Sewn deiove-clemse 31 
MC oo Satis hot b phe ce Gaels es hen 10 
Lay AES NI is ee <i edt SO 5 
ede eo aa me SE ete ae NOR a 5 Gr 4 
OE EON Se es Se Lec) 8 
TE ee TAR er eee a Oe 100 


4. ... and 6 in 16 purchases 
were made by husband and 
wife jointly. 


Furniture Per 
Selected by: Cent 
Hiushand and wife. ......s.<cssesscses 57 
WIR I 6 ok ne oe eGiea enna he teeeel 35 
FRUDOERT BIOGE oo... i c.6cc cece ewe beans 5 
OS oooh cited orlando eae tes 3 
TOME sss ERS RA Ea eee 100 


6. . . . located in Manhattan. 


Location of Per 
Store Cent 
TEIN NIAE iss sis oo sielun cs Mele oo eee 38 
SRE erm fealty Ee SAB ape freee 32 
Seiroe Or NOSS80t oie sis accion ssa eoaus 12 
PU aa Re EEE EM hy 8 
I os. abe NERS Sick bee Sena 5 
eit wih bs Shacnehel ene eels rs 
FOES cet aieo Fak, 6 usb 0 0-4 ee ak REN 100 


PART III—ACTION TAKEN BY STORE 


7. 3 out of 4 customers returned 
items for repair or exchange. 


T ype of Per 
Adjustment Cent 
Loe ia 38 
Ps Crd RO eh a Seu apa snt 37 
Fu TEEUNG OF CLOGS. oo ek eee ee es 4 
Adjustment allowance ............... 3 
MIL Se atek neritic kin oo RRR s 13 
RRO Gist unt ctiniven 4 Adi osewkusaais 5 
DSS in bil ers dieu e aioe aceite 100 
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8. 6 out of 10 customers had 


adjustments. 

Length of 
Time for Per 
Adjustments Cent 
ORS | i eee ieee eae 25 
DO WEES cc lccuschanern Uacneewen 21 
OE is 8828s TEAS Cin is 5 
ONE WHEE ii tohss cdyuatbusdiiceeanieee 6 
FO iis ion kts: Seni <e 1 
EE gsi ad nici ati nae Rhy aces 4 
Three to six months........0:...00c¢ 16 
Gee Sek ss BR oue ee, ete: 22 
DP RIE ie a aie ale BR oe SIR Re cs TR 100 
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PART IV—CUSTOMER ATTITUDE 


9. 7 out of 10 customers returning 
furniture felt store attitude to 
be “pleasant” .. . 


Adjustment Per 
Treatment Cent 
ET. kee Sede tees Se 70 
NNED) Sos in Sa eacee sede seiwcls 20 
NO SoG esas eu Waianae we 10 
Perot Seats to luke a bas bewlex 100 


Executive Opinion 


When retailing executives in Man- 
hattan were interviewed by members 
of the committee conducting the re- 
search, the consensus seemed to be that, 
although in some instances faulty ship- 
ment was the cause for furniture re- 
turns, equally as many returns were 
effected because of “customer psy- 
chology.” As the executive of a large 
department store in the 34th Street- 
Herald Square area expressed the 
problem, “returns can be divided into 
two sections: controllable, or the 
store’s fault ; and uncontrollable, or the 
customer’s fault. One example of the 
latter is to have the customer change 
her mind about the color of the article 
after the purchase and delivery.” 

Another executive interviewed indi- 
cated he felt that when a customer buys 
two articles and sends one back, there 
is no follow-up by most stores at the 
time to determine whether the customer 
was actually dissatisfied with the sec- 
ond item, or if she was merely buying 
an alternative should the first item 
prove unsatisfactory. His feeling was 
that, although most customers may 
have a legitimate claim for returning 


10. . . . and expressed a desire to 
continue shopping at same store. 


Wish to Continue Per 
Shopping at Store Cent 
TE ees ae ee meer eee 47 
Decreased ........: ee ET hee 29 
OTS co ee eee ree 24 
Cee RR ORE ou ckNw ee DER SR wi eee 100 


goods, some customers take advantage 
of department stores by overbuying 
with intent to return a portion of the 
purchases. 

Some of the executives admitted that 
the customer’s accusation that goods 
arrived damaged, or with missing or 
incorrect pieces, was the fault of the 
shippers, either manufacturer or re- 
tailer, and that this could, and should, 
be corrected by means of careful pre- 
delivery inspection. These men felt 
also that adequate predelivery inspec- 
tion was not at present being per- 
formed. That the present situation was 
proving costly and arduous to the re- 
tailer was agreed by the executives 
interviewed. 


Customer Opinion 


Customers interviewed in the two 
Long Island communities, Morton and 
Knickerbocker Villages, express dis- 
satisfaction with current techniques of 
packing, crating, shipping, and de- 
livery. A combination of criticism of 
these procedures accounted for 89 per 
cent of all returns cited, with “dam- 
aged pieces” leading the list of reasons 
for returns. Sixty per cent of all re- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Price Competition in 1955 


VICTOR LEBOW 
Marketing Consultant, President, Victor Lebow, Inc. 


The biggest single slice out of the 
costs of distribution is taken by the re- 
tailer. In 1955, the American family 
will be paying a cover charge of some 
$90 billion for the privilege of enjoying 
its standard of living. That is 53 per 
cent of an estimated total of $170 bil- 
lion in retail sales next year. It repre- 
sents a most conservative guess at the 
cost of distributing the goods and serv- 
ices our consuming public wants. 

It is already clear that competition 
in 1955 will be most: severe at the retail 
level, and it will take the form of an 
onslaught upon retail markups. It is 
already safe to predict, for example, 
that the largest single discount opera- 
tion this year will be run by the auto- 
mobile dealers of America. 

The forces that come to a focus in 
their pressure upon retail markups 
arise from the activities of producers 
and the patterns of living of consumers. 


Characteristics of Competition in 


1955 


Marketing is concerned directly with 
the realities of competition. To use a 
military analogy, marketing involves 
the over-all strategy of distribution, 
while merchandising, advertising, pro- 
motion, and selling comprise the tactics. 
The costs of distribution actually repre- 
sent the pressure needed to maintain 
the high level of consumption. Our 
economy demands a constantly expand- 
ing capacity to produce. 
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Even the pattern of our emplpyment 
shows this emphasis upon distribution. 
The great majority of all workers are 
employed in those sectors of our econ- 
omy that are entirely outside of pro- 
duction. In fact, if we limit ourselves 
to the actual production and transpor- 
tation of goods, this economy is like 
an inverted pyramid, with less than 30 
per cent of the labor force producing 
all of the economic values. 

The first reason for expecting 
heightened competition in 1955 comes 
out of the changes in the production 
sector of the economy. The rate of re- 
placement of plant and equipment has 
been going on at a steady and high 
level. Contrary to previous recessions, 
when capital expansion has always de- 
clined precipitously, the rate of expan- 
sion, the replacement of old with new 
and more efficient equipment, and the 
enlargement of our capacity to produce 
have been maintained in 1954 with only 
a minor decline from the high level 
of 1953. Thus, in 1955, the productive 
plant is going to be capable of produc- 
ing more goods and services than ever 
in our history. 


Increase in Size of Business Popu- 
lation 


Another factor is the size of the 
business population itself. There are 
well over four million business enter- 
prises in operation in the United States 
today, the highest number of our his- 
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tory. Of these, there are well above 
2,750,000 wholesale, retail, and service 
establishments catering to the Ameri- 
can family. In itself this is a pretty 
sound guarantee that in 1955 the 
squeeze on distributors’ markups, 
widely experienced this year, will con- 
tinue with some extra twists of the 
screw. 

Many years ago I pointed out that 
the process that I have called “market- 
ing arbitage”’ tends to divert the fastest 
moving items from one channel of dis- 
tribution to another with a traditionally 
lower markup requirement. This helps 
explain why newsstands sell beauty 
aids. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce recently estimated that this 
year some $50 billion worth of goods is 
being sold at off-prices, only a portion 
of it through discount houses. At the 
same time, we see many types of dis- 
tributors reaching out into neighboring 
fields for merchandise they have not 
carried before. This is particularly 
true of supermarkets, drugstores, auto 
accessory stores, and the discount 
houses themselves. 

Somewhere between the process of 
“marketing arbitage” and the drive to 
“discount” there is a massive pressure 
to reduce distributors’ markups. Since 
we do not anticipate either a higher 
level of income or a reduced volume of 
commodities and services, this points 
to a sharply higher rate of failure on 
the part of distributors, especially the 
moderate-sized stores with the higher 
fixed expenses, and increasing price 
competition between manufacturers. 

The assault upon distributors’ mark- 
ups results, in the final analysis, from 
the producers’ drive for expanded mar- 


kets. It is one answer to the fact that 
the consumer’s buying power is limited. 
The chief characteristic of the con- 
sumer’s attitude toward his standard 
of living is that he wants to improve 
it. Perhaps, for a tiny minority at the 
very top of the income heap, this may 
not be true. But for all the rest of the 
population this is a dominant drive. 
Yet, in 1953, 69 per cent of the fami- 
lies in the United States had a total 
family income of less than $5,000 a 
year. Thirty-seven per cent of all 
families had a median net worth of 
$1,300, another 32 per cent had a me- 
dian net worth of $3,500, but 31 per 
cent of all the families were in debt, 
and had less than no net worth. 


The Nature of Competition 


Actually, there are three separate 
aspects from which competition should 
be viewed. 

From the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer, anything that impedes the move- 
ment of goods or services from his 
factory to the consumer constitutes 
competition. On the other hand, to the 
consumer competition is simply the 
multiplicity of choices available to him. 
Whether and how he acts upon these 
choices depends upon the intensity of 
the wants that have been generated, 
upon the limitations of his buying and 
borrowing powers, and upon the cus- 
toms, habits, and aspirations of his 
ethnic, social, or geographical group. 

To the producer, competition is an 
irritant and a source of insecurity. 
Therefore, his drive is toward mo- 
nopoly. Since every producer wants 
to remove the obstacles to the most 
profitable sale of the largest practical 
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volume of his goods, his instinctive 
drive is to limit competition. The fact 
is that the essence of marketing strat- 
egy is to establish as many monopoly 
positions as possible. These may in- 
volve patents, trade-marks, style lead- 
ership, exclusive arrangements of all 
kinds, the size or dominance of adver- 
tising and selling efforts, the extent to 
which the consumer’s emotional atti- 
tudes toward his consumption can be- 
come the captive of the producer. 


Strong Influence of Television 


Probably the most powerful weapon 
of the dominant producers lies in their 
use of television. To a greater degree 
than ever before a relative handful of 
products will share a monopoly of most 
of the leisure time of the American 
family. We will have over 30 million 
television households next year. And 
television achieves three results to an 
extent no other advertising medium has 
ever approached. First, it creates a 
captive audience. Second, it submits 
that audience to the most intensive in- 
doctrination. Third, it operates on 
the entire family. 

Obviously, the limited number of 
sponsors and the high cost of television 
combine to produce a growing threat 
to the 25,000 or so nationally adver- 
tised brands and the 200,000 or more 
private brands, store brands, regional 
brands, which cannot or do not aspire 
to television. 

But what the retailer should see is 
that all of this pressure upon the con- 
sumer not only gives him innumerable 
choices, but actually strengthens his 
ability to reject the overwhelming pro- 
portion of the items proffered by our 
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competitive economy. The total result 
of the pressure is to change the pattern 
of living. The persuasive techniques 
for instilling new wants into the con- 
sumer may result in buying the new 
Hi-Fi set, or the new refrigerator, or 
the new car, and result also in displac- 
ing or postponing the purchase of 
clothes, or furniture, or vacation trips. 
This leads to the third aspect of com- 
petition. It lies in the competition for 
the consumer’s attention, for his confi- 
dence, for his response to new wants. 


The Real Meaning of Consumer 
Demand 


Our enormously productive economy 
demands that we make consumption 
our way of life, that we convert the 
buying and use of goods into rituals, 
that we seek our spiritual satisfactions, 
our ego satisfactions, in consumption. 
The measure of social status, of social 
acceptance, of prestige, is now to be 
found in our consumption patterns. 
The very meaning and significance of 
our lives is today expressed in con- 
sumption terms. The greater the pres- 
sures upon the individual to conform 
to safe and accepted social standards, 
the more does he tend to express his 
aspirations and his individuality in 
terms of what he wears, drives, eats— 
his home, his car, his patterns of food 
serving, his hobbies. 

These commodities and services must 
be offered to the consumer with a spe- 
cial urgency. We require not only 
“forced draft” consumption, but “ex- 
pensive” consumption as well. We 
need things consumed, burned up, worn 
out, replaced, and discarded at an ever 
increasing pace. We need to have 
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people eat, drink, dress, ride, live, with 
ever more complicated and, therefore, 
constantly more expensive consump- 
tion. The home power tools and the 
whole ‘do-it-yourself’ movement are 
excellent examples of “expensive” con- 
sumption. 

What becomes clear is that from the 
larger viewpoint of our economy, the 
total effect of all the advertising and 
promotion and selling is to create and 
maintain the multiplicity and intensity 
of wants that are the spur to the stand- 
ard of living in the United States. A 
specific advertising and promotional 
campaign, for a particular product at 
a particular time, has no automatic 
guarantee of success, yet it may con- 
tribute to the general pressure by which 
wants are stimulated and maintained. 
Thus its very failure may serve to 
fertilize this soil, as does so much else 
that seems to go down the drain. 

As we examine the concept of con- 
sumer loyalty, we see that the whole 
problem of molding the American mind 
is involved here. 


Changing Relations Between Pro- 
ducer and Consumer 


In more simple days, when the con- 
nection between producer and con- 
sumer was still close, communication 
between them was similarly uncompli- 
cated and direct. It consisted of per- 
sonal contact, of word-of-mouth rec- 
ommendation, of handbills, and of a 
few newspaper advertisements. 

But as our technology developed, the 
channels of distribution grew longer 
and more complex. Not only was it 
essential that the messages regarding 
the commodities and services available 


be brought to the consumer on behalf 
of the distributors, but our technol- 
ogy kept producing ever more per- 
vasive and persuasive means of com- 
munication. 

To take an analogy from modern 
physics, we can consider all of these 
various sales messages as impulses 
which build up until they produce a 
sale. The consumer is not only faced 
with a multiplicity of choices ; he is also 
being bombarded with a torrent of 
diverse pressures. 

Out of this situation a series of 
studies has emerged to show the con- 
sumer as an unpredictable being. We 
get report after report of the low level 
of loyalty to specific brands. 

Thus, a few years ago the super- 
markets were debating whether they 
should carry more than the three lead- 
ing brands of cigarettes. Today they 
are carrying from twelve to eighteen 
brands. 

A short eighteen months ago, 
Chrysler was selling 21 per cent of the 
automobiles. In one year its position 
fell to 11 per cent. 

Only 23 per cent of the families who 
buy a new refrigerator, we are told, 
buy the same make as the one they are 
replacing, even though that make ap- 
parently has given them many years 
of good service. 

On the other hand, though no money 
had been spent for advertising, a Her- 
shey Bar still commands the allegiance 
of more chocolate consumers of every 
age than all the other chocolate bars to- 
gether. Likewise, every important sur- 
vey of women’s beauty aid preferences, 
made by the leading magazines year 
after year, shows that Faberge leads in 
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sales of cologne. Yet Faberge does not 
do any national advertising. 

Then again, the enormous torrent of 
advertising behind certain brands and 
their closest competitors tends to 
equate them in the minds of consumers 
—to make one an acceptable substitute 
for the other. 

Colgate’s, Lever Brothers, and Proc- 
ter & Gamble have been promoting de- 
tergents ferociously for many years. 
But Monsanto is giving them all a run 
for their money or—I should say, is 
giving them a run for their money with 
ALL—principally by the device of hav- 
ing every washing machine manufac- 
turer recommend it. 

It seems to me that the determining 
factor is to be found in an element that 
is the essence of the consumer’s wants 
and, at the same time, is the standard 
by which communications have always 
been judged. That factor is signifi- 
cance. 

The consumer aspires to standards 
of eating, dressing, housing, and trans- 
portation which involve factors of 
prestige, social status, and the impor- 
tance of the individual. Crude and 
obvious though their methods may be, 
nobody has better understood this nor 
more conscientiously sought this than 
the automotive industry. 

Particularly noteworthy has been the 
care with which each make of auto- 
mobile has been symbolized, and the 
symbol maintained through many body 
changes and other alterations. 


Why Brand Loyalty Declines 


Sut in that industry, since the idea 
has been promoted that owning a more 
expensive make of car signifies the con- 
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sumer’s rise on the economic ladder, 
continued brand loyalty contains within 
it its own contradiction. That, of 
course, is why the Big Three—and the 
smaller Fourth—maintain a hierarchy 
of automobiles, corresponding to pro- 
motions in the consumer’s social rank. 
This factor of symbol and signifi- 
cance has become partly obscured with 
the advent of television. Here we have 
a new and most powerful medium of 
communication. It creates a new set 
of conditions, impelling toward a mo- 
nopoly of the consumer’s attention. 
For the first time, almost the entire 
American consuming public has_be- 
come a captive audience. Still, it is an 
audience in constant motion, for it is 
playing an elaborate game of musical 
chairs, a game of shifting loyalties. 


What Television Sells 


Television actually sells the general- 
ized idea of consumption. It promotes 
the goal of higher living standards. 
But the commercials are an intrusion. 
This captive audience, spending several 
hours a day viewing television, is faced 
at best with the necessity of rejecting 
all but one of the automobiles that 
come into its living room, all but one 
or two of the breakfast cereals, all but 
one of the coffees, the wrist watches, 
the cigarettes. And since people do 
leave their television sets at times, they 
give a hearing to house-to-house sales- 
people, read newspapers and maga- 
zines, look at billboards, and receive 
mail and handbills. That is, they may 
reject most of the products offered on 
television for others which they select 
as a result of whim, better selling, ex- 
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pediency, price, or any one of a dozen 
other factors. 

In the face of this enormous pres- 
sure, there has actually occurred a 
“degradation of significance” in terms 
of a decline in the specific character 
and individuality of many commodities 
and services. 

Quite a few studies have shown that 
a large proportion of shoppers, when 
questioned, cannot tell which of several 
competing variety chain stores, or 
supermarkets, they have just left. But 
this sameness of their merchandise, in 
stores that look like twins, provides the 
opportunity for different merchandise 
in stores that look different, individual, 
with a character of their own. Here is 
the opportunity for merchandise and 
services that take on significance from 
new sources. 

In the competition of 1955 the use 
of new symbols will be particularly im- 
portant. Franchise merchandising, in 
which an important name or brand is 
licensed for use on the products of 
noncompeting manufacturers, will play 
an even greater role than it does now. 
And it is already an enormous factor 
in merchandising, when you consider 
the host of Walt Disney products, the 
cowboy character merchandise, the 
variety of Duncan Hines food prod- 
ucts, the selected assortment of fashion 
items bearing the Arthur Murray 
name, the French couturiers whose 
label goes on so many American-made 
products, and a host of other applica- 
tions. 


Where Consumer Loyalty Lies 


The symbols by which the consumer 
lives are all subsumed in a larger and 


far more important symbol. For, re- 
gardless of the ambitions the individual 
manufacturer or retailer may have for 
his products, the consumer's highest 
loyalty is actually toward his standard 
of living, toward the goals, aspirations, 
and wants which comprise the reason 
for his existence. 

But the disregard of the power of 
the symbol is to be seen everywhere in 
the advertising, promotion, packaging, 
and display of merchandise. The ex- 
altation of the manufacturer’s private 
and personal ambitions, often not re- 
lated to the consumer’s needs, is con- 
stantly in evidence. Take the beer ad- 
vertiser, for example, who only a few 
weeks ago bought full pages in New 
York newspapers to run the headline, 
“Sound the trumpets, roll the drums” 
—certainly the opening for an an- 
nouncement of world-shaking import! 
Yet all this ad had to say was that this 
beer was now the best selling beer in 
New York, and, incidentally, had 
reached this eminence by making the 
“lightest” and therefore the most 
nearly tasteless beverage. This display 
was followed a few days later by a 
competitor who took full pages to an- 
nounce in modest small type that the 
other fellow wasn’t telling the truth— 
his was the biggest and the “lightest” 
beer! They both forget that the con- 
sumer is the King of “So-What?” 


Intelligent Catering to the Con- 
sumer 

On the other hand, take the recent 

offering of Birdseye Fish Sticks with 

a coupon giving a ten-cent reduction 

on a jar of Hellmann’s Tartar Sauce. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The Rise of Shopping Centers 


GORDON H. STEDMAN 
Senior Business Consultant, New York State Department of Commerce 





This is the first of a series of articles on suburban growth, based on 


a Ph.D. thesis for Syracuse University. 





Among the phenomena that consti- 
tute these viable United States, three 
appear outstanding in postwar America. 
These are (1) the increased birth rate, 
(2) the expansion of the middle-in- 
come group, and (3) the growth of the 
suburbs. Some indication of the mag- 
nitude of these factors can be deter- 
mined by the characterization of only 
one—the growth of suburbs—at the 
Boston Conference on Distribution as 
“without question the greatest and most 
rapid shift in the pattern of living that 
has ever occurred in history.” 

The move to the suburbs has brought 
equivalent economic changes. Since 
people have ever made markets 
where there are markets, stores have 


and 





ever followed—this mass movement to 
the suburbs has wrought changes in 
the current consumer marketing pat- 
tern. The purpose of this article is to 
note some aspects of this revolutionary 
metamorphosis in retailing. 

While people in this country have 
consistently demonstrated a peripatetic 
tendency, population shifts in recent 
years have increased. In fact, within 
the last ten years, more than one of 
every five households in the United 
States has moved to a new location. 
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Size and Character of Suburban 
Population 


How many people are there in the 
suburbs? Vergil D. Reed of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company esti- 
mates that “if we include all city sub- 
urban areas, roughly 60 per cent of our 
population is now suburban.” This lat- 
ter figure is substantiated by Ralph D. 
Paine, the publisher of Fortune. He 
says that 9,000,000 persons have moved 
to the suburbs since 1947, but by using 
a looser definition, which would in- 
clude suburban-type areas in small 
cities and towns, the figure would rise 
to 17,000,000. This would exceed the 
increase in the national population. 
Putting it another way, in 1929, 60 per 
cent of Americans lived either on 
farms or in big cities. Today nearly 
60 per cent live in the suburbs and 
small towns. 

Population shifts as large and per- 
sistent as these have exercised a pro- 
nounced effect on the suburbs. This is 
of social, political, and economic im- 
portance to all Americans, since the 
sheer size of the suburban group alone 
indicates that its mode of living is al- 
most certain to become the dominant 
pattern of life in America. A correla- 
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tive question suggests itself: do we 
know anything about the people who 
form the population potpourri of the 
suburbs ? 

Their middle-income character has 
been noted in preceding paragraphs. 
Another common denominator is that 
they are people who work in a city but 
prefer to live where there is open space. 
They are willing to suffer both incon- 
venience and transportation expense in 
return for these benefits. Also, the fol- 
lowing generalizations seem valid for 
them: 


1. an informal mode of living, with 
emphasis on the outdoors 

2. ownership and usage of automo- 
biles 

3. possession of an individual home 

4. concentration on family life with 
particular reference to an in- 
creasing number of small chil- 
dren and the consequent need for 
their recreational and educational 
requirements 

5. emphasis on a middle-income, 
servantless kind of living 

6. augmented interest in the civic 
and political life of the suburb 


The individual motives for moving 
to the suburbs have been varied. First 
of all came family groups seeking more 
spacious quarters than they could af- 
ford in densely populated localities. 
Special conditions relating to the avail- 
ability of adequate housing gave an 
added impetus, especially to those 
whose income has not kept pace with 
the rising cost of living. At the same 
time increased wages of factory work- 
ers brought suburban living within the 
reach of many who could not have af- 
forded it before World War II. The 


commuting group has been further re- 
inforced by the addition of workers 
from the lower-income group whose 
wages are nevertheless above the maxi- 
mum permitted in the low-rent housing 
projects within the city. Many veterans 
who might not otherwise have consid- 
ered living out of the city under prewar 
conditions have been tempted by the 
opportunity to become home owners 
with relatively small initial outlay. 


The Marketing Area 


Since people make markets, how big 
is this family suburban market? Pre- 
cisely because suburbia is neither arbi- 
trarily bounded nor a patch of color on 
a map, but is rather a way of life, this 
market cannot be analytically deter- 
mined. Nevertheless, its sheer extent, 
mass, and purchasing power have de- 
manded the creation of retail facilities 
to answer suburban family needs. As 
a result, there have come into being— 
almost entirely as a postwar phenome- 
an assemblage of retail facilities 





non 
commonly known as shopping centers. 

At this point the question of seman- 
tics arises since there has been a great 
amount of confusion with this specific 
term. The term “shopping center” has 
been applied to everything from a 
corner grocery to a district with stores 
along a main street. A thumbnail defi- 
nition has been given by Lloyd B. Reid, 
traffic engineer, of Detroit. He defines 
a shopping center as a group of com- 
mercial establishments planned, devel- 
oped, and managed as a unit, with off- 
street parking provided on the property 
and related in location, size, and type 
of shops to the trade area that the unit 
serves—generally in an outlying sub- 
urban area. 
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Definition of “Shopping Center” 


Loose usage has resulted in many 
projects being known as “shopping 
centers” that are really no more than 
strip developments. How can one know 
when he is dealing with a planned shop- 
ping center as against the conventional 
collection of stores? One solution is to 
apply the yardstick offered by Victor 
Gruen, that of the twelve characteris- 
tics which, in his opinion, are common 
to all true shopping centers, regardless 
of size: 


1. The center is planned and based 
on careful research of the shopping po- 
tential plus analysis of the already 
existing shopping facilities. 

2. It provides for easy accessibility 
to shopping traffic. 

3. It is built on a site suited for the 
purpose by its shape, size, and physical 
characteristics. It does not deal with 
leftovers from house developments or 
public road strips. 

4. The center provides parking of 
sufficient quantity and of the highest 
quality. This is not “paper parking” 
but space which allows easy opening of 
car doors, loading, maneuvering of 
cars, and a good circulatory system of 
roads. 

5. A center demands premerchan- 
dising with insistence on a balance be- 
tween types of stores and an interplay 
of traffic between them. 

6. Complete separation of customer 
traffic from service facilities and traffic. 

7. Reasonable distances from parked 
cars to stores. 

8. Weather protection for window 
shoppers. 

9, Architectural unity and sign con- 
trol which offer variety without con- 
fusion, colorful appearance without 
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garishness, and gaiety without vul- 
garity. 

10. Adequate provision for enlarge- 
ment as the business grows. 

11. Air conditioning, escalator and 
pickup stations—because only a center 
which offers consistent service and con- 
venience will be consistently successful. 

12. The center is integrated with the 
residential area surrounding it. It 
screens residential growth from shop- 
ping traffic by surrounding the parking 
areas with landscaped buffer strips and 
concealing the whole from surrounding 
residences. It makes little sense to kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg by 
reducing the desirability of the resi- 
dential developments in its neighbor- 
hood. 


The above seems a workable defini- 
tion although omitting one important 
facet of the planned shopping center. 
This objective of the planners is to 
offer social possibilities more attractive 
even than “bargains in retail merchan- 
dise.” The social environment so con- 
ceived has been described (again by 
Victor Gruen) thus: 


From ancient times until quite re- 
cently, the people in a region 
used to shop in one central mar- 
ket place which, at the same time, 
served as a meeting place where 
they could get together, discuss, 
relax, enjoy themselves, learn to 
know their neighbors, and de- 
velop a general feeling for their 
community. An important aspect 
of life has been lost in the 
breakup of the social functions, 
but we cannot restore it by simply 
trying to turn back the clock. 
Our concept of a mercantile cen- 
ter is an attempt to restore some 
of the Old World(and Old Ameri- 
can) market-place atmosphere in 
more modern surroundings. 
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For present purposes, my definition 
of shopping centers will revolve around 
the three main types that either are 
planned, operating, or in the process of 
construction today. These three types 
would include the neighborhood, the 
community (or accommodation or dis- 
trict), and the regional shopping cen- 
ters. The former is a small strip or 
cluster of stores, while the latter is a 
tremendous planned aggregation de- 
signed to be completely one-stop in 
character; the community shopping 
center is somewhere between the two. 
With this as a starting generalization, 
let us define more closely the distinction 
between these three types. For while 
this article will concentrate only on the 
regional center, some understanding 
of the neighborhood and community 
types is necessary for comprehension 
of the evolution in retailing, which 
finds its culmination in the regional 
center. 


Neighborhood Shopping Center 


The neighborhood shopping center 
consists of convenience stores, which 
(to be profitable) can serve no less than 
one thousand families. It may, how- 
ever, draw on a neighborhood popula- 
tion of from 10 to 20 thousand persons. 
It has as a core a small supermarket, a 
drugstore, several variegated service 
stores, and perhaps a small variety 
store and gas station. A characteristic 
of this type of center is the vast turn- 
over of shoppers. It has a large 
walk-in traffic, and is mostly for quick 
“in and out” errands of the around- 
the-corner variety. It lacks planning, 
integration, and much in the way of 
parking facilities. 


Community Shopping Center 


The community (or accommodation 
or district) shopping center somewhat 
resembles a little Main Street. This 
may serve a community up to 100,000 
persons. Its constituent stores fulfill 
the requirements of shopping for ac- 
commodation. They carry not only 
convenience goods (as the neighbor- 
hood center) but also specialty items. 
In addition to the supermarket, drug- 
store, dry cleaner, beauty parlor, shoe 
repair, laundry, and food store which 
can commonly be found in the neigh- 
borhood center, one might expect to 
find such additional accommodations 
as shops carrying millinery, radios, 
children’s shoes, gifts, lingerie, liquor, 
women’s apparel, children’s wear, toys, 
haberdashery, hardware, and_ books, 
and a restaurant. Over and above these 
types of stores there is often an empha- 
sis on the community character of the 
center by inclusioin of a bank, a post 
office, possibly a theater, or even a 
professional office for doctors and 
lawyers. 


Regional Shopping Center 


The regional shopping center may 
well be regarded as a satellite down- 
town area which, if designed correctly, 
will take care of most needs for to- 
day’s living. It is a thoroughly prac- 
tical concept (to achieve more and 
better business), which embraces the 
idea that such a development can also 
act as a civic, cultural, and social cen- 
ter. It is designed to provide all the 
necessary items for a one-stop shop- 
ping trip while at the same time offer- 
ing a recreation area (in the form of 
entertainment for young and old) and 
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planned community activity (through 
meeting halls and by focalizing civic 
interest). Such a center must be placed 
in a thickly settled suburban area, be 
easily accessible by good highways, and 
be served by some form of public 
transportation. One estimate has been 
that some 500,000 persons should live 
within 30 minutes’ driving time in 
order to support this aggregation. 

As far as size is concerned, a re- 
gional center is not worthy of the name 
unless based on some 40 or more acres, 
and some today are running very much 
larger. It is imperative to plan the 
initial center in such a way as to re- 
serve an ample amount of land either 
for buffer purposes or as undeveloped 
reserve for growth. Where a regional 
center might cover a building area of 
some 20 or 30 acres, a total of 50 acres 
for the entire project (exclusive of 
parking) is not unrealistic, since, as 
capital becomes available, the excess 
areas can be developed for more park- 
ing, additional stores, and facilities. 

In number of stores, initial plans 
would aim at perhaps forty, with suffi- 
cient variety to permit a metropolitan 
type of shopping in the suburbs—that 
is, a wide choice of fashion-shopping 
goods, home furnishings, and house- 
hold equipment of all kinds. It has been 
found that at least two stores of a type 
are desirable (and preferably more, 
carrying different price lines or quali- 
ties) in order to permit the comparison 
shopping necessary for customer satis- 
faction. The magnets or hubs of a re- 
gional shopping center are most often 
branches of large downtown depart- 
ment stores. 

Even brief definition of a regional 
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shopping center necessitates some men- 
tion of parking requirements. A center 
is dependent for its customers on those 
potential buyers within a specified driv- 
ing time, and this assumes that the 
automobile will be the chief (although 
not sole) agent of transportation. 
Shopping centers have mushroomed 
not only because of population growth 
in the suburbs but also because of the 
obstructive disadvantages in reaching 
the downtown shopping district by car. 
How much parking space is ade- 
quate? One rule of thumb ratio (again, 
still in process of formulation) is that 
of three to one, between the area of 
parking space, and the selling area of 
the stores in the center. While there are 
various conflicting theories on the exact 
amount of space necessary for parking, 
no regional center has as yet had too 
much nearby parking. In fact the re- 
verse has more often proved true. 


Historical Review 


It is the purpose of this report to 
highlight the regional shopping cen- 
ter’s development and growth, and in 
doing so to cast a glance toward the 
future. From a historical viewpoint, 
the earliest pioneer of any type of 
shopping center was the J. C. Nichols 
Company, which in 1908 owned some 
10 acres of swampland located five 
miles south of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Mr. Nichols was a pioneer integrater 
of houses and stores as a result of ob- 
serving the garden city type of plan- 
ning during his travels in England. 
As a builder, he decided thereafter to 
attempt a similar project in this coun- 
try. By the latter part of the 1920's 
he had created the Country Club Plaza, 
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a shopping center as part of an apart- 
ment development, the stores being well 
balanced and providing complete (al- 
though only slightly competitive) shop- 
ping. It is interesting to note that 
where the parking area for the Country 
Club Plaza was, in the 1920's, consid- 
ered an “idealistic waste,” today the 
sanie area has been triple-decked and 
yet is insufficient to accommodate park- 
ing demands. What was in 1908 a 10- 
acre swampland has today grown to 
some 5,000 acres containing, in addi- 
tion to homes, the Country Club Plaza 
as well as ten small neighborhood shop- 
ping centers. 

A similar but smaller-scale operation 
was carried out by another “pioneer,” 
Prather. Beginning in 1916 with a 10- 
acre corner of a 1,300-acre residential 
development, his commercial venture 
has expanded to become a major shop- 
ping center—Highland Park, near Dal- 
las, Texas. 

This historical review points up a 
salient fact. Where thirty years ago 
builders conceived of stores as a minor 
service adjunct to the householders of 
their residential developments, today 
the wheel has come around full turn. 
Now it is the regional shopping center, 
with its increasing return, which can be 
by far the most profitable part of a 
builder’s investment. This is a chang- 
ing concept in regard to proprietary 
interest—an evolution that is still con- 
tinuing—but it introduces a further 
unresolved question; i.e., who is the 
most efficient and profitable sponsor of 
a regional shopping center—a real- 
estate promotor or the dominant de- 
partment store occupying space in the 
center ? 


Sponsorship 


There are cogent arguments for both 
types of sponsor. Initially, the depart- 
ment store would seem to have the ad- 
vantage since it has a superior organi- 
zational and financial resource basis 
from which to draw and, as Earl Puc- 
kett says, “The promoter can’t get any 
tenants without a department store; 
and he can’t get financing without a 
department store and other stores.” 

Another reason given for department 
store sponsorship is simply that of size. 
For the customer, a center must be able 
to offer one-stop shopping in which 
practically any combination of tmer- 
chandise waits can be satisfied by a 
single trip. It is axiomatic that a large 
group of stores selected for both their 
competitive and supplementary aspects 
exercises a combined drawing power 
far exceeding the sum of their individ- 
ual appeals. The department store in a 
regional center is the largest traffic 
puller in a controlled environment both 
because it has breadth of merchandise 
under one roof and because it is large. 

In some cases a department store 
has sponsored the idea of a regional 
center, engaged a builder, and then 
eventually sold its interest to a manage- 
ment group, often consisting of bankers 
or the like. These, in turn may hire 
rental agents or may expand their in- 
terest to develop a chain of similar 
enterprises. For example, in Los An- 
geles the Crenshaw Development was 
put up by the Broadway Store, sold to 
an insurance company, leased back as a 
unit, and then subleased to smaller 
stores at favorable rentals. Regardless 
of who may be the sponsor, since the 
department store provides the major 
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pulling power, it is in a position to 
capitalize on its bargaining power either 
by outright ownership of the shopping 
center or on the basis of a favorable 
lease. 

On the other hand, a capable pro- 
moter can do many of the all-impor- 
tant planning jobs such as market 
studies, assembling land, getting zon- 
ing clearances, designing, leasing to 
other tenants, and building. He has a 
psychological advantage in dealing with 
other tenants and he can easily devise 
a dozen deals that cut the department 
store in on the success of the center. 
However, it is a fatal weakness if the 
promoter is looking only for a quick re- 
turn. He must be willing to turn down 
leases or high percentages if alterna- 
tive ones at lower figures would in- 
crease the drawing power and volume 
of the center. Fundamentally, the 
operation of a regional shopping cen- 
ter is not a problem of real estate, but 
one of merchandising. 

Regardless of who may be the spon- 
sor, his agents must be able to call on 
ample financial resources. For exam- 
ple, the owner-builder of a 30-acre de- 
velopment that would cost $3,500,000 
will need between one half and one mil- 
lion dollars in cash available throughout 
the course of construction. He will not 
be able to obtain financing until the de- 
velopment is about 80 per cent rented, 
since institutions lack interest in proj- 
ects that are only 60 per cent tenanted, 
or in projects with leases not having 
minimum guarantees. The agent must 
pick a capable and solvent builder and 
must also be prepared to spend some 
time and effort educating this builder 
in the special needs and potentials of 
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a large shopping center. Illustrative of 
the problems to be encountered is the 
fact that center buildings must be com- 
pleted at a season when key tenants can 
profitably open new branches, so that 
rental income will start promptly. 


Planning the Regional Shopping 
Center 


Development of a center involves the 
following steps, according to Lloyd 
Reid, traffic engineer and consultant 
for the Northland Shopping Center : 


1. Making an economic analysis of 
the trading area 

2. Selection of a site 

3. Conducting a traffic study of the 
trading area 

4. Planning the site 

5. Designing the facilities 

6. Erecting the facilities and opera- 
tion of the center 


To accomplish this program such tech- 
nical experts are necessary as a mar- 
keting analyst, a traffic engineer, site 
planner, merchandising consultant, ar- 
chitect-engineer, and a landscape ar- 
chitect. 


Economic Study 


The first step is to carry out a mar- 
ket analysis—a substitute for the golden 
hunches of the real-estate genius. It 
includes an appraisal of competing 
shopping areas as well as a determina- 
tion of the expenditures that may be 
attracted therefrom. Another factor in 
this analysis is an estimate of the in- 
come of residents in the area and their 
spending, broken down by commodity 
groups, in order to ascertain how much 
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certain income groups will spend for 
merchandise. 

The beginning step in measuring po- 
tential buying population is to deter- 
mine the driving time necessary to 
reach the proposed location—known as 
the time-distance method. First, the 
trading area is delineated by a series of 
isochrons. A map is then prepared 
showing each access road to the pro- 
posed site. Along these various roads, 
dots are plotted in accordance with 
minutes of driving intervals. On the 
main highway, where high average 
driving speed is normal and safe, the 
single dots (each representing one min- 
ute of driving time) are far apart. In 
the congested outskirts of a town or 
on a winding narrow road, they draw 
closer together. If an overlay is pre- 
pared, it will become apparent that 
some locations are geographically re- 
mote from the new center, but not in 
terms of time-distance. The glib con- 
centric circles of earlier commercial 
surveys have been outdated by the spe- 
cial influence of the automobile popula- 
tion. By plotting such isochrons, al- 


though the pattern is more complex, the. 
distance factor can be more accurately 


interpreted. 

To determine the sales potentials of 
a trading area, there are several meth- 
ods of attack. In general the approach 
is to make an economic survey of the 
past growth in the area and then to 
project estimates over a ten-year pe- 
riod. This is then followed by a de- 
tailed estimate of the special potenti- 
alities of the area for purposes of retail 
selling. In planning Northland, for ex- 
ample, certain types of stores were to 
be included. On the basis of available 
data, it was estimated that 56 per cent 


of the average family’s income would 
be spent on the type of goods avail- 
able in these stores. To arrive at a 
gross retail sales potential, this same 
figure of 56 per cent was applied to 
the gross income figures in each driv- 
ing-time distance belt. However, other 
researches disclosed that only 50 per 
cent of the people were willing to drive 
30 minutes to reach a complete one- 
stop shopping center, but 70 per cent 
would drive 20 minutes, 80 per cent 
15 minutes, and 100 per cent 5 minutes 
to reach such a center. Applied to the 
gross sales potential in each time-dis- 
tance belt, these percentages provided 
a net retail sales potential after “con- 
siderable” allowance was made for the 
effect of local competition. 

There is a feeling in some quarters 
that the types of approach indicated in 
the paragraphs above are not suff- 
ciently scientific, since they are based 
on a “judgment approach.”” They in- 
clude such drawbacks, for example, as 
estimates of the limits of a trading 
area. Such is not finite in actuality. 
By the same token, the interplay of 
competing retail areas within a metro- 
politan district is not subject to precise 
definition. To refine such alleged un- 
scientific methodology, an interesting 
formula has been created by the Moss- 
Rouse Company of Baltimore working 
in conjunction with Kenneth C. Welch, 
a retailing consultant. 

This formula takes the Law of Re- 
tail Gravitation, as formulated by Dr. 
William J. Reilly in 1929, and uses 
the same principle for determining the 
market potential of a planned regional 
center within a metropolitan area. The 
formula then becomes stated in this 
way: retail shopping centers and dis- 
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tricts in a metropolitan area attract 
trade from the neighborhoods and com- 
munities comprising the area in direct 
proportion to the shopping-goods pre- 
sentation at the district or center; and 
in inverse proportion to the square of 
the driving time-distances between the 
retail districts and centers and neigh- 
borhoods and communities. 

The purchasing power of these 
neighborhoods represents the sum total 
of shopping-goods purchasing dollars 
on which is exerted the “pull” of all re- 
tail districts. The extent to which a 
given retail center will attract purchas- 
ing dollars from a given community is 
based directly on the size of the retail 
district’s “pull” and the driving time- 
distances between the centers and the 
neighborhoods. This adaptation of 
Reilly’s principle enables one to exert 
the combined “pulls” of all the retail 
districts on a given residential com- 
munity and to distribute the shopping- 
goods purchasing dollars of that com- 
munity according to the factors of the 
law—time-distances from retail centers 
to community, and size of the attraction 
of the retail center. 

This formula does not account for 
the pull exerted by the amenities and 
advantages of an integrated center 
aided by plenty of parking space, ade- 
quate promotion, etc. Also missing is 
the effect of public transportation, since 
the formula is based only on driving 
time-distances for automobiles. De- 
spite these lacks, for a believer in the 
Reilly principle, this different approach 
to the economic analysis of a market 
implies a more scientific methodology 
for the use of future shopping-center 
promoters. 
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Site Location 


The site should be located near a 
well-populated residential area, or one 
growing fast enough to support the 
contemplated center. It should be ac- 
cessible to an adequate system of high- 
ways. Furthermore it should be large 
enough for future expansion as well as 
for buffer purposes and for parking. 
Additional essentials of a site include 
a good water supply, sewers, storm 
drainage, and electric power. 

The paramount issue in site selection 
is whether the location is the best or 
the only one available to tap the buying 
power of a nearby trade area. The 
second determinant in locating a site 
for a shopping center is that of fore- 
seeing the direction of future growth. 
Some centers have been planned (such 
as in Queens) as an adjunct to an 
apartment development. The size of 
the immediate tenant community being 
largely fixed in advance, the number of 
potential customers is likewise limited. 
On the other hand, there are certain 
areas where, because of a changed set 
of conditions, growth prospects can 
not only be safely assumed but the di- 
rection of their growth calculated. As 
Funaro says, “The natural growth of 
every community has a predictable lop- 
sidedness.” 

A third consideration is that of cost. 
If three quarters of the land must be 
given over to parking and other space 
for the use of customers from which no 
direct revenue is derived, the price of 
land cannot be too high. If $1 per 
square foot were paid for an entire 
tract, or $43,560 an acre, the actual 
store land might cost $4 a square foot 
or $174,240 an acre plus land devel- 
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opment costs. On the other hand, it is 
uneconomical to go a great distance to 
get cheap land if a better-located tract 
is available closer in at a somewhat 
higher price. The higher-priced loca- 
tion might well produce 50 per cent 
more sales and net income. 

In considering the price of land there 
are other conditions that must be con- 
sidered, particularly the availability of 
utilities, the topography, and the foun- 
dation conditions. A cheap tract of 
land may actually be more costly than 
one available at a much higher price if 
underground water pipes, gas mains, 
and electric lines must be greatly ex- 
tended to reach the center. Land with 
outcroppings of rock or with ash fill 
or an underlying peat foundation may 
prove costly to develop. An example of 
this latter type of condition can be 
seen in the Yonkers development, 
which is a mixture of rock outcropping 
and bog. Builders have blasted away 
the one to fill in the other, but physical 
conditions have complicated and slowed 
the construction process. Per contra, 
the site itself had remained largely un- 
developed for some years, partly be- 
cause of these same difficulties. 

There are two schools of thought on 
the location of shopping centers. Some 
believe in a cornfield location based 
largely on the expedient principle of 
providing inexpensive parking space. 
The other school believes a location 
must be planned to draw heavily from 
both automobile traffic and other means 
of transportation. This latter concept 
has gained in importance as experience 
has demonstrated its wisdom. 

One of the active proponents of the 
theory that a high-traffic location is 


important is Arthur H. Rubloff. In 
operation, his Evergreen Plaza derives 
approximately one third of its total 
volume either from walk-in trade or 
from customers using public transpor- 
tation. To achieve what he regarded as 
the best possible location (95th and 
Western Avenue), Mr. Rubloff spent 
$100,000 in research and ten years look- 
ing for a location—although there was 
no shortage of vacant land in metro- 
politan Chicago. Even after a site was 
chosen, still further expense was in- 
curred since it took him five years to 
acquire the 176 separate parcels of land 
which, in combination, make up the 
present 28-acre site. 

Mr. Rubloff pointed out that he could 
easily have acquired from 60 to 150 
acres of farm land three or four miles 
south or west at very low cost. This 
land did not correspond, however, to 
his conception of an ideal site, such as 
he did obtain eventually—‘‘the strong- 
est, most highly concentrated residen- 
tial trading area in Chicago, nearly 
void of convenient modern shopping 
facilities.” In support of this broad 
claim, the president of the Evergreen 
Plaza cites the 300,000 people who live 
within a 10-minute driving-time radius. 
They mostly live in single family homes 
and are within convenient driving dis- 
tance of work. The Plaza is situated 
midway between two great industrial 
belts, the latter affording high employ- 
ment and spendable income. In addi- 
tion to being adjacent to customers 
with spendable income, the Plaza in- 
tersection is heavily traveled. Over fif- 
teen million vehicles traverse this inter- 
section each year, of which traffic only 
8 per cent is in trucks. Approximately 
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fourteen million passenger cars annv- 
ally pass this intersection, independent 
of Plaza traffic. 


Planning for Zoning 


The entire site, not merely the front- 
age, must be zoned for commercial 
use, since other usage may be made of 
the tract. With sufficient land, there is 
room for creation of ample parking 
space and additional highways. Fur- 
thermore, buffer zones can develop a 
residential area to harmonize with the 
shopping center and to prevent fringe 
developments. Buffer zones with land- 
scaping, office buildings, apartment 
houses, schools, and churches can pro- 
vide a gradual transition from the 
commercial to the residential areas. 

Some of the older centers have 
“grown” fringe developments where 
stores are located that undersell the 
shopping center. Not untypical is the 
situation in which Hecht’s Silver 
Spring (Maryland) development has 
found itself. Intruder stores are dam- 
aging in that they do not bear the cost 
of parking, landscaping, or develop- 
ment but nevertheless act as parasites 
on promotional efforts of the center. 
These fringe growths hurt the appear- 
ance of a center, blight nearby residen- 
tial areas, and create an often intoler- 
able traffic situation. Fringe pirating 
and promotional activities could result 
in a congested, disorganized, uncon- 
trolled, commercial slum. They could 
destroy the investment value of a shop- 
ping center. 


Traffic Studies 


The job of the traffic engineer, as in- 
dicated above, is to determine the num- 
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ber and distribution of the potential 
customers in the marketing area unless 
he can rely on the information pro- 
duced by the market analyst. The en- 
gineer must determine the routes these 
customers will use to reach the shop- 
ping center. Another necessity is to 
study the highways to learn if they are 
sufficient to handle the ordinary vol- 
ume of traffic as well as that attracted 
by the center. 

Studies of the traffic engineer should 
produce such basic data as traffic vol- 
ume and density as well as the number 
and width of traffic lanes, number of 
heavy trucks, length and steepness of 
grades, sight distances for overtaking, 
traffic signals, parked cars, etc. These 
studies should also clarify the distine- 
tion between traffic volume and density. 
The latter, if high, is undesirable. In 
practice, a site has often been selected 
before traffic studies have been made. 
This is the cart before the horse, an 
undesirable reversal. 


Merchandise Planning 


Interfused with the land-usage plan 
and traffic studies are the designs and 
calculations of the merchandising ex- 
pert. It is he who must decide on the 
number of stores (and their character) 
that will best serve to produce an 
“ideal” one-stop shopping center. His 
planning may, however, be limited 
when the amount of capital available is 
the prime controlling factor. More- 
over, the number and type of stores can 
be markedly affected by the reputation 
and merchandise breadth of the major 
department store tenants. 

The chief job of the merchandise 
planner is to create a balance of stores 
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and, by proper store location, the high- 
est over-all sales per square foot. This 
is far from being an exact science but 
is one still in a state of flux. Earliest 
concepts of a shopping center had en- 
visioned a planned environment that 
would offer the prospective tenant a 
kind of controlled-competition situa- 
tion. There would be only one store of 
a kind—no store competing with an- 
other on specific lines of merchandise. 
What these earlier planners had over- 
looked was that a regional center could 
hope to be successful only by offering 
facilities and merchandise equivalent 
to those of the downtown store assem- 
blage. Historically, the downtown dis- 
trict had drawn customers because it 
was composed of a competitive group 
of stores. It was not an individual 
monopoly but a competitive situation 
that attracted customers and, in the 
doing, stimulated business for all down- 
town stores. In the earliest shopping 
centers, customers quickly evidenced 
their dissatisfaction with a store setup 
where competitive and “comparative” 
shopping was unavailable. As a result, 
it has become standard procedure to 
plan for at least two, and preferably 
more, stores carrying merchandise of 
the same type, although not ordinarily 
in the exact price or quality bracket. 
How does the merchandise planner 
create a balance of stores within a 
center? He begins with certain key 
tenants—generally department stores— 
and utilizes them as traffic generators. 
These stores must be located to direct 
foot traffic toward the smaller stores, 
for the latter must be successful if the 
center as a whole is to be successful. 
Small stores are important not only be- 
cause they pay high rentals but because 


they add interest, and hence contribute 
to the drawing power of the center. In 
addition, from the sponsor’s viewpoint, 
they lend a flexibility to total center 
planning by virtue of their short-term 
leases ; this permits them to be moved 
to other locations in the center, if con- 
ditions indicate a shift. As for the 
small stores themselves, they derive 
the benefit of the high pulling power of 
the traffic generators as well as certain 
“luxuries” that they could not other- 
wise afford (i.e., nurseries, public 
toilets, landscaping, parking, etc.). 

There is a tendency to think of re- 
gional centers primarily in terms of its 
“big game” tenants. While the center 
could certainly not succeed without 
these major traffic generators, the fi- 
nancial stake of a development in small 
stores is considerable—and it is the job 
of the merchandise planner to protect 
this profit potential by achieving a 
balance of stores in appropriate loca- 
tions. 

The requirements of a small store 
(such as candy, gifts, hosiery, milli- 
nery, etc.) will probably not exceed 
1,000 to 1,500 square feet per store. 
Despite this space limitation, these 
stores are prepared to execute as high 
as 10 per cent leases. If their sales 
reach $30 per square foot, which is not 
unlikely, their rent rate would be as 
high or even higher than that paid by 
a major tenant. Furthermore, this type 
of store may well have sales approach- 
ing $70 or $80 per square foot, which 
would indicate a rental return of over 
$7 per square foot—far in excess of 
the rate paid by the department store 
and concrete evidence of the financial 
importance of small stores to a shop- 
ping center. However, achievement of 
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such a high percentage of sales per 
square foot will depend, in major part, 
on a store location that will fully 
capitalize on the pedestrian traffic 
created by the major tenants. 


Planning for Parking 


One of the necessities in planning 
for the center is to achieve adequate 
customer parking without defeating 
one’s own ends. It is pointless to pro- 
vide space for automobile parking, for 
example, one mile distant from a store. 
The parking area must be convenient 
and planned to offer the shortest possi- 
ble walk to the store center. Estimates 
vary widely in the maximum distance 
a customer will walk; regardless, the 
shortest distance is the most desirable 
both for reasons of customer comfort 
and from the store tenants’ practical 
viewpoint. It should not be overlooked 
that one of the ways in which suburban 
branches have gained on expenses over 
their downtown counterparts is by vir- 
tual elimination of delivery costs. 
Where the customer can be induced to 
carry his (or her) own packages, a 
decided saving can be made—a pro- 
cedure facilitated by the installation of 
parcel pickup stations, of which in- 
creasing usage is being made. With an 
automobile for transportation this is 
feasible, but the automobile must be 
easily accessible. 

One other aspect of the provision for 
adequate parking must be considered 
by the center planners—the inevitabil- 
ity of bad weather. To cope with rain, 
for example, the planner must not only 
hardtop his parking area but install 
adequate drainage mains and storm 
sewers to handle the excess. Another 
aspect of the weather is the problem of 
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snow removal. The parking area must 
not be so landscaped as to impede the 
operation of this infrequent but vital 
task. Snowplows must be able to oper- 
ate freely before traffic snarls com- 
mence ; and there must be space where 
the snow can be dumped without im- 
peding customer ingress or egress. No 
merchant on the last Saturday before 
Christmas wants his customers snow- 
bound. This can be minimized in a 
regional center by proper advance plan- 
ning and by arrangement with an out- 
side concern for snow removal on a 
contract basis, independent of the 
center management. 


Site Plan 


The culmination of land-usage stud- 
ies, merchandising plans, parking, and 
traffic analysis is found in the site 
arrangement plan. Basically there are 
five types of shopping-center site ar- 
rangements—the strip, court, ring, 
mall, and cluster. 

A not uncommon plan used for re- 
gional centers is that of the cluster 
arrangement. The cluster is a carefully 
plotted informal group of stores that 
generally combines all of the other 
basic types. With proper planning to 
avoid poor location for small stores 
and yet maintain close contact between 
parking and shopping areas, it is pos- 
sible to produce a highly efficient and 
attractive layout with a maximum of 
interplay between stores. — 

The mall type of arrangement is 
particularly appropriate to a regional 
center, since it is essentially a pedes- 
trian street with two strips of stores 
face to face—thus doubling the build- 
ing area, and preventing any “best 
side.” It creates a pleasant shopping 
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atmosphere, particularly when so land- 
scaped as to augment its attractiveness. 
This increases the volume of foot 
traffic and thus creates strong store 
location. It permits the possibility of 
a truck tunnel under the mall (as at 
Cross County or Northgate). If eco- 
nomics permit, a truck service tunnel is 
an ideal solution to the problem of 
separating customers and deliveries. 
The concept of shopping centers 
built under one roof is basically a 
throwback to the “galleries” of Europe, 
or a return to the scheme used about 
1900 in mammoth department store 
buildings in the United States, such as 
Marshall Field in Chicago and Wana- 
maker in Philadelphia. In these, the 
store had a central court from street 
floor to roof. From this court, the 
store’s departments opened out. In 
adapting this 50 year-and-older court 
scheme to modern shopping centers, the 
independent tenants in effect become 
“departments” in the center. 


Yellow Light Ahead 


The question may well be asked why 
so much attention has been paid to the 
matter of preplanning. The chief rea- 
son is that the costs involved in creat- 
ing a regional shopping center are so 
great that some years of operation may 
be necessary before a sure pay-off on 
the investment can be attained. Com- 
ponent key stores are being planned on 
the basis that they must still be pro- 
ductive 50 years from now. This kind 
of projection necessitates attention to 
detail and to all foreseeable factors. 
Another reason is that lack of research 
and lack of good planning have already 
contributed (particularly in the field 
of small neighborhood shopping cen- 


ters) to business failures or what have 
been called “commercial slums.” 

In regard to the potential failure 
rate, the woods can easily be distin- 
guished from the trees—that is, the 
mortality rate of shopping centers, in 
general, will be high. The Cassandra- 
like predictions range from the most 
conservative (Community Builder’s 
Council) that “shopping centers can 
be overdone” to Rubloff’s flat statement 
that “for every center that succeeds, 
it is conservative to state that fifty will 
fail.” Shopping centers in toto do not 
then, apparently, represent the prim- 
rose path to prosperity. What are some 
of the planning errors and how may 
one avoid the pitfalls? A comprehen- 
sive view of the field would suggest 
three major areas wherein angels fear 
to tread: (1) that of mushroom 
growth, (2) projects that lack adequate 
finances, and (3) competitive centers. 


Mushroom Growth 


At the fourth national Store Mod- 
ernization, Building and Maintenance 
Show, the editor of Chain Store Age 
stated that “The planned shopping cen- 
ter is in danger of being overpromoted 
and oversold.”” A. W. Zelomek, presi- 
dent of the International Statistical 
Bureau, Inc., speaking at the Boston 
Conference on Distribution, forecast 
that “the growth of suburban shopping 
areas will continue but hardly at the 
great pace indicated by plans drawn up. 
Many are already beginning to consider 
the possibility of a reversal in the 
trend. I will add my voice.” Chain 
stores have been advised by their trade 
journals that any period of reduced 
customer demand would doubtless see 
the elimination by failure of a number 
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of centers. There has undoubtedly 
been some misguided decision and some 
unwise speculation in the field. The 
New York Times characterized one 
reaction to the rapid growth of shop- 
ping centers with the remark of a 
broker: “This could get as wild as the 
miniature golf course thing, years ago; 
everybody went into it and most people 
went broke.” While the remark has 
reference largely to those small centers 
that have been “floated with a big 
buildup and a handful of options,” the 
warning signs are there to be seen for 
the larger centers which must base their 
policies on conservative thinking and 
with utmost concern toward long-term 
operations. 


Projects That Lack Adequate Fi- 


nances 


Nelson A. Finch recommends that 
any builder planning a store center, 
either large or small, have adequate 
banking resources and enough cash to 
weather the bumps. “The builder at- 
tempting to put ove a job on a shoe- 
string is likely to run into delays that 
could wipe him out. It is too risky if 
you don’t have cash to carry you over.” 
Lawrence Smith points out that experi- 
ence has suggested that a smaller per- 
centage of mortgage may be advisable. 
It also would be wiser to develop fi- 
nancing of larger projects by stages. 
This point of view is echoed by 
Lloyd J. Phillips, who cautions that a 
project should be abandoned if at any 
point there is real uncertainty as to 
complete backing. Perry Meyers has 
also pointed up the necessity for strong 
equity financing. He has predicted that 
some shopping centers now in opera- 
tion would certainly fail either because 
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this lack caused a delay in building or 
tempted the promoter to attract poor 
tenants to gain a quick net return. 


Competitive Centers 


Remarks of some members of the 
Community Builder’s Council are of 
interest since they stem from widely 
diversified and experienced promoters. 
For example, David D. Bohannon, de- 
veloper of San Mateo in California, 
says: “The number of mistakes that a 
shopping center entrepreneur can make 
when developing a center seem limit- 
less. So many are built that in most 
sections of the country centers are be- 
coming a highly competitive business. 
This, combined with high construction 
costs, means that the developer is al- 
lowed to make few mistakes if he hopes 
to survive.” Or again, C. J. Faherty of 
the Prudential Insurance Company 
says: “Don’t develop a shopping center 
just because there is a residential area 
nearby. There are too many small 
centers. Some will fail.” From the 
research corner, The Urban Land In- 
stitute reports that shopping center de- 
velopment is going ahead faster than 
communities can absorb the increased 
space for retail selling. It also adds 
that many of the really successful prac- 
tices and techniques will not be known 
fully until after there have been “a 
number of financial wringings.” 


Contributory Causes of Failure 


Before concluding these remarks on 
the possible failure rate of shopping 
centers in the future, several addi- 
tional contributory causes should be 
cited. Victor Gruen pinpoints what so 
many shortsighted promoters do not 
realize—‘“‘there is a vast difference be- 
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tween a shopping center and a piece 
of ordinary commercial construction. 
Whereas the building of a single store 
is ordinarily a simple replacement, 
rather than an addition of floor space, 
a new shopping center may be the 
equivalent of adding the retail space 
of a small city to existing facilities.” 
From a different quarter comes a warn- 
ing from Robert Nyburg of the Mahool 
Advertising Agency of Baltimore. He 
believes that the failure rate for shop- 
ping centers would be at least one in 
ten and ascribes coming failures to 
poor planning and lack of tenant co- 
operation. The lack of integration 
among a diverse group of retailers, he 
says, must be overcome in the interest 
of joint promotion ; for without a com- 
prehensive advertising program to 
capitalize on both the institutional and 
individual attractions of a center, traffic 
will not be attracted to all stores and 
the center will fail. 

The total case for failure, possibly 
on the pessimistic side, has been sum- 
marized by the president of the Ever- 
green Plaza, Arthur Rubloff, whose re- 
marks carry weight in view of his long 
experience. After nearly a decade of 
thinking, several years of specific plan- 
ning, two years of construction, and 
two years of successful operation, 
Rubloff said: 


We have built without regard to 
planning or judging, and we are 
overstored. Our need is better 
stores and not more. There is 
just so much spendable income in 
any locale. It is bewildering to 
me why so many retailers con- 
tinue to encourage the planning 
and developing of shopping cen- 
ters that are competitive to satis- 


factory existing facilities. Even 
chain stores are signing leases in 
shopping centers that must be- 
come competitive to existing 
stores in the same chain. 

The real estate developer is 
partly to blame since it is not easy 
to attract tenants. He offers in- 
ducements in the form of lower 
percentage rates, without mini- 
mum guaranteed rentals or with 
low minimum. In some cases 
‘turnkey jobs’ or completely fix- 
tured stores are being offered. In- 
equitable leases mean project de- 
terioration and disaster. Once a 
development is on the decline, it is 
through. Favorable leases shculd 
not be the terms which attract a 
tenant since shopping centers 
should represent a merchandising 
promotion rather than a real 
estate venture. 


While the foregoing paragraphs 
carry an overtone of gloom, shopping 
centers, as an institution, are here to 
stay. Most of the above errors have 
come about (or will come about, it is 
claimed) because of preplanning er- 
rors. If the steps heretofore outlined 
are assiduously followed and judg- 
ments carefully taken, there is reason 
to assume that success will result. 
With the exception of Shopper’s 
World, regional centers throughout the 
nation have reported successful, if 
brief, merchandising records. Without 
any magic formula other than compre- 
hensive preplanning, operators are suc- 
ceeding by making shopping pleasant 
and convenient for customers. As the 
Wall Street Journal has succinctly 
characterized the growth of regional 
shopping centers, “An American insti- 
tution of rather tender years is already 
going into long pants.” 





Better Planning Necessary for 


Small Retailers of Male Apparel 


JOHN CONNOLLY 


Merchandising Consultant and Instructor at New York University 
School of Retailing 


Although the number of young pro- 
spective customers is increasing and 
purchasing power of consumers is high 
today, the small retailer of male apparel 
is not thriving. Many such businesses 
have been offered for sale; others have 
been slow in meeting financial obliga- 
tions ; a sizable few have faced liquida- 
tion. Whereas these unfavorable con- 
ditions apply principally to businesses 
whose annual volume ranges from 
$250,000 to $1,000,000, the larger en- 
terprises are not exempt from diffi- 
culty, as evidenced by their continuous 
quest for some means of improving the 
profit situation. 

Inadequate planning seems largely 
responsible for the difficulties of the 
small retailers. Purchasing is not regu- 
lated, as it should be, by a careful study 
of the relationship between current 
sales and inventory. Personnel policies 
reflect unrealistic attitudes toward cleri- 
cal help, as well as inadequate training 
of salesmen. Advertising copy and pro- 
motional releases are concocted while 
newspaper copy boys stand waiting. 
Market coverage is haphazard. 


Poorly Planned Purchasing 


The lack of planning is particularly 
evident in purchasing. Orders are based 
on vague impressions of what is selling, 
what was bought last year, inquiries of 
salesmen, views of other merchants 
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about what should be stocked. In each 
merchandise classification, units are 
purchased without regard to the dollar 
relationships of investments to sales or 
to the proper balance of units in price 
lines. An eternal hassle rages between 
the smaller merchant of male apparel 
and his unwieldy inventory. 

When not equipped with seasonal 
plans for unit buying, the small-scale 
retailer is ready to fail his first mer- 
chandising test with wholesale sales- 
men. Though some salesmen are com- 
prehending roadmen who understand 
the problems of small customers, others 
have their selling sights skillfully 
trained on constantly bigger orders and 
bigger commissions, come what may. 
Last year’s or last season’s wholesale 
orders become the basis for new sea- 
son’s purchases as producers’ salesmen 
press unprepared retailers. That is 
costly procedure for the merchants, re- 
sulting from their being unaware—as 
they so often are—of what their own 
retail sales were last season in compari- 
son with purchases. Wholesale sales- 
men, perhaps not recognizing the funda- 
mental purchasing incompetence of 
many smaller merchants, introduce new 
price lines, price areas, and other de- 
vices to lure scantily equipped buyers 
into heavy purchases. The ever-recur- 
ring result is that stores are overstocked 
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with merchandise in a confusion of 
price lines that defy analysis. 

In season, traveling men make un- 
announced visits to stores of smaller 
retailers. Displaying good will and 
good fellowship rather than business 
acumen, unprepared buyers place un- 
warranted orders, especially for small 
accessories. Each order in itself may 
be moderate but, cumulatively, the total 
volume, in dollars, of those good-will 
gestures mean unbalanced stocks and 
burdensome carry overs. Merchants 
need only glance at the size of their 
usual inventories in small wares to 
realize such purchasing follies. 


-Failure to Meet Challenge of a 
Buyers’ Market 


For a decade the wholesale men’s 
and boys’ apparel market has favored 
sellers. That phase is now apparently 
changing. Through the long stretch of 
years in which sellers called the buyers’ 
tunes, too many smaller retailers—not 
all, by a long shot—have lost their abil- 
ity to trade. They have forgotten how 
to negotiate for lower prices, higher 
discounts, advertising and transporta- 
tion allowances, or other worthy buying 
arrangements that may materialize. To 
meet the competition of larger firms 
successfully, the small retailer must 
emulate their practices. This can be 
done by skillful and relentless trading 
in every buying effort. 

When all possibilities of gain by in- 
dividual effort are exhausted, associa- 
tion with other small independents in 
group-buying operations should be con- 
sidered. Through group buying, effi- 
ciently and effectively sustained, mate- 
rial, profitable benefits may be obtained. 
For reasons hard to explain, however, 


retailers, often eschew group opera- 
tions, which can compensate for their 
own inability to bargain successfully. 
Yet such volume purchasing is essen- 
tial if they expect to offer merchandise 
of sufficiently high quality at low 
enough prices to attract consumer in- 
terest and divert some of the traffic 
flow from their more powerful con- 
temporaries. 


Overemphasis on 
Brand-Name Purchasing 


Despite direct comparisons of equiva- 
lent merchandise, many small retailers 
scoff at the possibility of large competi- 
tors offering better items at lower 
prices. Blinding themselves to facts, 
they whistle in the dark to fortify their 
courage. Beguiled by brand names, 
they remain stagnant because they will 
not search for, and offer, values that 
mean increasing traffic. They feel that 
somehow, with sufficient effort, they can 
personally repeal the economic law that 
more goods can be sold at lower prices 
than at higher prices. 

To illustrate, jackets of man-made 
fibers, which sold in volume during the 
fall 1954 season, were available at sev- 
eral prices. One jacket was bought 
from an insignificant maker at 44 per 
cent less than from another manufac- 
turer with a big reputation and a large, 
aggressive sales force. The jackets were 
duplicates: same components, same 
pattern, same actual manufacturer, 
operating under different names with 
different merchandising policies. Many 
small retailers, acknowledging the 
equivalent nature of the products, 
bought the higher-priced one simply be- 
cause it had a name attached. They 
overlooked the fact that for the name 
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alone they paid 44 per cent premium 
per unit—and that the retail prices of 
the two products were 41 per cent apart 
at a 40 per cent markup. No wonder 
customers did not flock to their stores! 

Similarly, in such volume sellers as 
white shirts, there is a differential in 
cost of more than 20 per cent for 
equivalent products. Nevertheless, 
many small retailers, who admit that 
the quality of the cheaper shirt is better, 
refuse the opportunity to buy it. From 
habit as much as from fear, they buy 
higher priced shirts which they cannot 
sell in needed volume. Is it surprising 
that their bolder competitors take the 
business by offering better merchan- 
dise at lower prices—and better 
markup in the bargain? 


Hurriedly Written Advertising 


The lack of planning evident in pur- 
chasing and sales promotion appears 
also in advertising efforts. News- 


paper advertisements are written while 
messenger boys stand by for copy; 
there is no timing and little objective 
to the advertising except to use space 
and fulfill the volume contract for 
lineage. 

The expense of advertising talent 
has to be weighed, of course, but the 
small retailer who says he cannot afford 
to pay for a good copywriter can af- 
ford even less to squander funds on 
hurriedly written, untested, misdirected, 
pointless ads. One executive of a siz- 
able men’s and boys’ store said ingenu- 
ously, ‘““We spend $145,000 per year in 
advertising, and we don’t know whether 
it pays or not.” That is common; there 
is little or no assessing of promotional 
results! 


Unrealistic View of Personnel 


Inadequate planning is even more 
evident with regard to personnel. Ob- 
sessed with the convicticn that office 
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advantages that co-operation affords. 





Eight Rules for Increasing Profits 


Know customers’ needs by recording unit and dollar sales periodically. 
Maintain the correct ratio between inventory and sales through planning both on a 


3. Never buy merchandise unless equipped with exact volume of units to be procured for 
each retail price line, the maximum dollars to be spent, and the markup required for 
each merchandise category. Use previous and projected sales as a basis for buying. 
Forget last season’s purchases as unit-buying guides for subsequent seasons. 

4. Buy merchandise with promotional ideas in view. Avoid wide assortments of apparel 


Maintain control of merchandising policies. 

6. Keep stocks fresh with correct stock-turn. 
appear, even in season. Keep carry-overs to an irreducible minimum. 

7. Work with other noncompeting retailers to derive the benefits of ideas and price 


8. Make the store a top selling unit by creating high morale and unity of purpose in the 
personnel. Each member should be patiently instructed in his work. The sales staff 
must be given opportunity to know the best characteristics of the merchandise they 
sell. Ideas for improvement of the business should be solicited from all associated with 
it, and monetary incentives should be used as generously as profit margins permit. 


Liquidate slow sellers as soon as they 
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help is unproductive, small-scale ap- 
parel merchants often cut their cleri- 
cal forces to a dangerous, constantly 
harassed minimum. In place of judi- 
cious consideration of possibilities, office 
personnel is hacked away indiscrimi- 
nately. Thus it becomes impossible for 
the merchants to obtain, or maintain, 
stock and sales data indispensable to 
profitable planning. If they could only 
comprehend the low cost of competent, 
constructive assistance in maintaining 
and interpreting records on which pres- 
ent and future profits are based, their 
lives would be happier. As they func- 
tion now, by guesses and impressions, 
annual markdowns cost several times 
what clerical help costs, clerical help 
that can definitely assist in reducing 
markdowns to percentages never pre- 
viously experienced. 

In sales personnel, the problem is 
somewhat different. While the neces- 
sity of hiring and holding good sales- 
men is not overlooked, training is 
sometimes neglected. Merchants for- 
get that anyone who wants a com- 
petent sales force must give adequate 
instruction. The simplest method of 
doing this is to schedule periodic meet- 
ings of the group, either in its entirety 
or divided according to merchandise 
category interests. Instruction in sell- 
ing points, co-ordination of sales meet- 
ings with publicity efforts, and ex- 
change of ideas among the salesmen 
will provide continuous grist for the 
sales meeting mill. Through constant, 
well-prepared contacts with his as- 
sembled sales force, the able, earnest 
merchant can build morale and a co- 
operative spirit that is otherwise unob- 
tainable. A closely knit, competent sales 
force is an invaluable asset. The ab- 


sence of it is always obvious and offen- 
sive to the customer. 

Since selling staffs work inside stores 
and see interiors constantly, they can 
be made profitably conscious of dis- 
plays, stock arrangement, and strategic 
stock placement. There are two vital 
merchandising points involved. One is 
the necessity of keeping interior dis- 
plays fresh and tuned to the window 
displays and current advertising. In too 
many smaller independent men’s and 
boys’ apparel stores interior displays 
are allowed to grow aged and weary, 
closely resembling the stocks they ex- 
emplify. In the smarter, go-getting 
businesses fresh styling, selling arrange- 
ments, and expressive price cards ap- 
pear in every trim. The importance of 
these expressive price cards cannot be 
overemphasized. When well-worded, 
they are silent salesmen, each with its 
urge to buy, each with its appeal to cus- 
tomer interest. 

The second point involved is the 
subtle arrangement of forward stocks 
to enhance the possibility of related 
selling. Belts, for instance, should be 
displayed adjacent to sport trouser 
stocks. Sport trouser and sport coat 
stocks should be close together. Tests 
have proved that strategic display, 
paralleled by training of personnel, has 
materially increased sales. 


Poorly Planned Market Coverage 


Market knowledge and market cov- 
erage are also extremely limited among 
small retailers of male apparel. In an 
effort to save money—or simply be- 
cause they lack confidence in the ade- 
quacy of their own organizations—mer- 
chants often cut market operations to 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Who is Thinking for Retailing? 


GORDON B. CROSS 
Member of Faculty, New York University School of Retailing 








In this brief article, Mr. Cross suggests a new and challenging ap- 
proach to the problems that beset retailers today. If followed, his 
suggestions could revolutionize the industry in the same way that 
the scientific approach to production has revolutionized that field. 








In recent months the importance of 
the work of basic scientists has been be- 
latedly brought to the attention of the 
public. It has taken the threat of atomic 
destruction to develop in most of us an 
awareness of the power that lies within 
the mind of man. A series of magazine 
articles and television interviews with 
prominent scientists has resulted in in- 
creased respect for those who possess 
great knowledge. At the same time has 
come recognition of the inferiority of 
the ordinary layman wherever great 
thinking is required. 


Influence of Atomic Power 


The impact of newly discovered 
sources of energy upon the productive 
capacity of the world is so great that 
it is beyond the conception of most in- 
dividuals. The flood of material wealth 
in the form of consumer goods which 
will result from the peaceful use of 
these sources of power will make any 
past peaks of production seem tiny by 
comparison. It is important that the 
credit for this wealth be given to the 
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great thinkers whose work has made 
the production possible. 

The goods will certaily come off pro- 
duction lines in ever. increasing quan- 
tities. Through the normal workings 
of the economic process the production 
of the goods will place in the hands of 
consumers the means with which to 
purchase them. There will then remain 
the problem of getting the goods and 
the consumers together. This is the 
challenge that has to be faced by the 
retailer of the next decade and the 
decades to follow. Do we really believe 
that the shopworn, outmoded, and 
somewhat antiquated facilities and 
methods now used in distribution can 
meet the challenge of distributing a vol- 
ume of goods that can conceivably mul- 
tiply several times in just a few years? 
If distribution is to catch up and keep 
up with production, it will take more 
than the haphazard, hit-or-miss tactics 
that have characterized distributive ac- 
tivities in the past. Much thought and 
basic knowledge is required. But who 
is thinking for distribution ? 
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Of course thousands of retailers and 
other distributors are thinking every 
day. But their thoughts are relatively 
small thoughts. By and large, they are 
concerned with short-run projects. The 
most vital problems faced by the ma- 
jority of operators are how to beat 
yesterday and how to make a profit on 
today’s operation. These are important 
considerations in everybody’s business. 
They are not to be minimized or ridi- 
culed. The making of profit is the 
foundation of future growth—if the 
profit is re-invested. But we are rap- 
idly reaching a stage where there are 
more funds available for investment 
than there are good sound distribution 
projects in which investments can be 
made. This is a sign of stagnation and 
comes as a direct result of too much 
emphasis on short-run considerations. 

To be sure, some large retail organi- 
zations have expansion projects in 
process that look beyond tomorrow. 
But many of these will revert to short- 
run thinking as soon as the doors of 
the new units are open to the public. 
Most of these projects are so tied to the 
past that they will be outmoded before 
they are in operation. The result is 
greater confusion in an already mud- 
dled system of distribution. 

The great trade associations have 
done some excellent work along the 
lines of exchange of information and 
the reporting of operating results. Too 
often, however, the trade associations 
have expended their energies in lobby- 
ing for or against discriminatory legis- 
lation or in promoting restrictive trade 
practices. The very good men who 
have been employed by such associa- 
tions are frequently so busy making 
reports or preparing for meetings and 


conventions that they can do little con- 
structive thinking of their own. 

Worst of all, perhaps, is the ten- 
dency of one trade association to en- 
gage in bickering with another about 
which industry has the right to dis- 
tribute what, and with which, and to 
whom. Even the great supermarket in- 
dustry, which has done more than any 
other segment of distribution to cast 
off the shackles of the past, is beginning 
to show signs of such unhealthy “ma- 
turity.” 

It may be that such activity is a nec- 
essary part of modern business life. 
Certainly some of its elements arise 
from the competitive spirit, which 
should never be eliminated. But the 
important point is that little is being 
done by the retail industry as a whole 
to meet the twin challenges of increased 
amounts of goods and increased num- 
bers of people. Little will be done until 
some group is relieved of the pressures 
of the short-run, profit-making objec- 
tives and is encouraged to think about 
the future needs of retailing. 


Model in Other Fields 


The model for establishing such a 
group is available in other areas of 
study. Scientists in many lines are at 
work in basic research laboratories 
throughout the world, and a similar 
center is needed for basic scientific re- 
search in problems of retail distribu- 
tion. To establish such a group, it will 
be necessary to encourage exceptionally 
brilliant young men—the kind who usu- 
ally avoid retailing and become basic 
scientists—to enter the field. They 
must be prepared to devote their lives 
to the study of distribution. These 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Improving Sales Training 
in the Classroom 


RICHARD M. BAKER, JR. 


Instructor in Retailing and Director of Retailing Intern Program, 
Florida State University 


A number of businessmen in a Flor- 
ida city were asked to define salesman- 
ship. Their answers were varied, and 
no agreement was reached on a defini- 
tion. For the purposes of this article, 
the following definition is proposed: 
“Salesmanship must consist of the dis- 
covery and utilization of the available 
means of persuasion.” 

A little thought on the matter will 
reveal that the definition covers a tre- 
mendous number of factors. Is sales- 
manship something with which only a 
few people are gifted? As in painting, 
public speaking, skiing, and singing, 
there are those who are endowed with 
talents that make them masters of each 
of these. Yet any individual, providing 
he has a few basic qualities, can par- 
ticipate in any of these activities. The 
point here is that with good instruction 
the “average” individual can become 
proficient in any of the above and the 
person with exceptional talent for each 
becomes the master or champion. 

Any of us can sell. Some of us can 
sell better than others, depending on 
inherent talents and wealth of experi- 
ence. Every person with any sales abil- 
ity at all can become a better salesman 
as a result of having received some 
effective training. It would seem, par- 
ticularly in the retail establishments, 
that salesmanship needs to be improved 
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greatly and that this responsibility falls 
on management, yet management seems 
not to know how to cope with the prob- 
lem. Before management can hope to 
teach the art of salesmanship, it first 
must become master of this art. Since 
management depends heavily for its 
executive personnel on the colleges and 
universities, it seems these future ex- 
ecutives must receive comprehensive 
training in salesmanship while they are 
in these institutions. 


Some Persuasion Fundamentals 


The elemental factors in persuasion 
enjoy an academic history of more than 
two thousand years, while salesmanship 
as an academic endeavor is not much 
more than one hundred years in age. 
It seems strange that while both seek 
essentially the same end (a desired 
response from the persuadee or cus- 
tomer), they are maintained as separate 
regimens in the curricula of the colleges 
and universities. 

Aristotle (384-322 B.C.), that great 
classical reporter and master of many 
arts, provided us with the first sys- 
tematic body of material dealing with 
this matter of persuasion. His work 
was entitled, The Rhetoric. Surpris- 
ingly enough, the systems set forth in 


1 Lane Cooper (trans.), The Rhetoric of Aristotle 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1932). 
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this work were so practical that many 
of its fundamentals are found in mod- 
ern-day speech texts. Much of Aris- 
totle’s material was not entirely his 
own, but the systematization of the ma- 
terial was his. Other writers, such as 
Cicero,’ Quintilian,* some seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century writers,* and 
other students on down to the present 
day, all have depended on Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric for substance. A great many 
modifications have resulted as later 
writers have gained in knowledge and 
experience. These scholars have pro- 
vided us with an organization for 
studying persuasion which can be out- 
lined as follows: 


I. Invention of Persuasive Devices 


A. logical 
B. emotional 
C. ethical 


II. Disposition of These Devices 
A. arrangement 
B. selection 
C. proportion 

III. Language or Style of These 


Devices 
A. correctness 
B. clearness 
C. appropriateness 
D. ornateness 


IV. Delivery or Presentation 

\. method of preparation 

B. method of delivery 

C. physical factors conducive 
to effectiveness 


>. 


D. bodily action 
E. voice 


2 Cicero, De Oratore, trans. J. S. Watson (Phila- 
delphia, 1897). 

§ Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory, trans. J. S. 
Watson (London, 1856). 

*George Campbell, The Philosophy of Rhetoric 
(7th ed.; London: William Baynes & Son, 1823). 


Invention 


Invention can be defined as_ that 
process of discovering and using any 
and all available means of persuasion 
that will produce a desired response. 
These available means of persuasion 
are essentially logical appeals, emo- 
tional appeals, and ethical appeals. 
Logical appeals are those that find their 
basis in fact. They consist of argu- 
ment from statistics, from inductive 
and deductive reasoning, from cause 
and effect relationships, from. testi- 
mony, from circumstantial detail, and 
from analogous relationships. These 
factors are vitally important and can 
be mastered only with a great deal of 
study. The attorney must master these, 
and so must the expert salesman. 

Persuasion based on emotional ap- 
peal stems from an understanding of 
what psychologists choose to call moti- 
vation. Unfortunately a very weak 
spot exists here because among psy- 
chologists there is a great deal of dis- 
agreement upon what constitutes moti- 
vation. A survey of several basic texts 
reveals that there is no general agree- 
ment on the number of basic motives, 
nor is there agreement on the use of 
terminology. An editorial note appear- 
ing in the Monroe text on speech sums 
up very nicely the beliefs held by Mon- 
roe and others on the concepts of mo- 
tivation. 


It will be noted here and else- 
where in the book that the psy- 
chological viewpoint of the writer 
is frankly eclectic. He is familiar 
with the theories advanced by 
such men as Watson, Allport, 
McDougal, Freud, Adler, Kohler, 
and others, as well as the tradi- 
tional psychology of the 19th cen- 


p 
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tury. He feels that while none of 

them forms a complete basis for 

understanding the psychology of 
speech, all of them contribute 
illuminating suggestions.°® 

Some writers of salesmanship texts 
have gone so far as to maintain that in 
buying all motives can be condensed 
into one, that of personal gain. Since 
there is no agreement among the ex- 
perts on the subject of motivation, it 
is necessary to scan the writings of 
great men and to synthesize a system 
of motivations, borrowing the best 
from each of these writers. The pro- 
spective salesman must acquire a strong 
understanding of the principles of mo- 
tivation. This understanding of moti- 
vation can result only from study in the 
area of psychology. 

Closely related to the emotional ap- 
peal is the ethical appeal, or what Aris- 
totle called ethos. Ethos can be defined 
as those things the salesman chooses 
to do in order to create the emotional 
response in the client or prospect. The 
physical appearance, dress, grooming, 
attitude, and a number of other factors 
all go to make up the ethos or ethical 
appeal of the salesman. 

The three basic factors that make up 
invention have been presented. Now 
the question arises, how must one pre- 
pare himself so that he can invent? 
The ancients, as usual, have an answer 
to this question, too. Quintilian, in 


contemplating the perfect persuader, , 


‘cannot exist unless 

By this he means 
that in order to persuade effectively, 
the individual must be honest and sin- 


suggests that he 


6 


as a good man.” 


5Alan H. Monroe, Principles and Types of 
Speech (rev. ed.; New York: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1939), p. 130. 

6 Quintilian, op. cit., XII, ii, 1. 
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cere in his intentions for doing only 
good. Cicero stated that before one 
could invent effectively he must first 
have great learning. He who is the 
master of invention is the master of all 
knowledge.? 

Transferring these ideas to sales- 
manship, then, the salesman must be a 
master of rational thinking, logic, and 
fallacy in reasoning; he must under- 
stand motivation; and he must appre- 
ciate the importance of his physical be- 
ing and actions which, in turn, create 
emotional responses in his prospect. 
He must be sincere in his efforts, and 
he must be a man of great learning. 
This appears to be a large order, and 
it is; but it is necessary if the top-notch 
salesman is to be produced. 


Disposition 

After our salesman has been trained 
in invention, he must be taught to dis- 
pose these invented appeals in the most 
effective manner. To dispose these 
materials one must keep an eye to the 
arrangement, selection, and proportion 
of them. (The thoughtful reader will 
ascertain at this point that disposition 
also becomes a function of invention 
since in itself it is an available means 
of persuasion. Language and delivery, 
too, are a function of invention for 
this reason.) The salesman should al- 
ways keep in mind that the form his 
sales talk takes is not important for 
form’s sake but rather for the contribu- 
tion it makes in eliciting the desired 
response from prospects. Arrangement 
and judgment (which is composed of 
the more basic ingredients, proportion. 
and selection) are determined or ar- 


7 Cicero, op. cit., I, v. 
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rived at through an analysis of the 
client. Many times the salesman has 
much time in which to analyze his 
client and to prepare his sales presen- 
tation, and by the same token there will 
be times when the salesman must make 
his analysis while he is presenting his 
sales talk, and his arrangement and 
judgment must move as the client’s 
moods and attitudes dictate. The sales- 
man must be master in the craft of 
disposition before he can sell success- 
fully. 


Language 


The student of salesmanship must 
be cognizant of the importance of lan- 
guage in selling. It is through language 
that ideas are conveyed. The selling 
situation cannot take place without the 
transmittal of ideas. The use of words 
cannot change events, but they can 
alter the impact of circumstances on 
people. 

Brembeck and Howell ® comment 
that there are two characteristics of 
language that are at the root of our lin- 
guistic difficulties. First, the word is 
merely a representation of something 
else, and second, a limited number of 
words must represent an indefinite 
number of facts. The salesman must 
become an expert in creating “symbol” 
and “signal” responses. The signal 
response is that which is automatic and 
noncritical ; the symbol response takes 
more time, is critical, and involves con- 
sideration of both stimulus and context. 
The organization and choice of words 
in the sales talk must always assure 
unity of purpose and thought. 


8 W. L. Brembeck and W. S. Howell, Persuasion 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952). 


Elmer Wheeler has done some effec- 
tive work ® in language to be employed 
in selling ; however, his work is highly 
specific in that it suggests “‘selling 
phrases.” The salesman’s work in lan- 
guage must be more broad. He must 
become an expert in the entire art of 
language before he is considered to be 


‘superior in his field. Mr. Wheeler’s 


work cannot be instrumental in de- 
veloping within the student an under- 
standing of the underlying philosophies 
involved in language use. 


Delivery 


Delivery can be defined as being 
everything the salesman does physically 
to sell his product. The best presenta- 
tion is one that will intrigue the pros- 
pect with the goods or service and not 
draw attention to how these are being 
sold. The best delivery is inconspicuous. 
The sales talk can be prepared ahead of 
time, or it may be prepared and deliv- 
ered at the point of the sale. Only the 
exigencies of the moment can deter- 
mine what the case shall be. The expert 
salesman should have at his command 
enough invention so that he can satis- 
factorily meet such circumstances. The 
salesman can memorize his talk, he can 
merely outline it, or he can deliver an 
extemporaneous talk. Each has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

This brief résumé presents to the 
reader the typical organization of the 
material as it is studied by the student 
of persuasion. It would be folly to 
admit that each of these is a unit of 
knowledge unto itself. Invention, dis- 
position, language, and delivery are all 
highly integrated one with the other, 


®Elmer Wheeler, Sizzlemanship (6th ed.; New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946). 
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and they are treated as separate units 
merely for the purpose of study. By 
no means is the above sketchy presen- 
tation complete. The persuader must 
concern himself with an analysis of his 
audience or prospect. Through this 
analysis of his audience or prospect, the 
salesman arrives at his best available 
means of persuasion via the invention 
process, then assembles these materials 
together into the sales talk or the per- 
suasive talk. This, of course, is merely 
another facet of invention. 


Survey of Salesmanship Texts 


This writer is convinced that the 
academic work done in the area of per- 
suasion for the past two thousand 
years, beginning with the work of the 
Greeks, has produced a strong and 
meaningful body of knowledge which 
must be directly applied to the teaching 
of salesmanship. The thought arose 
that perhaps many writers of texts on 
salesmanship had perhaps already in- 
corporated into their works the results 
of the years of work done in persua- 
sion. To ascertain whether this had 
or had not been done, a survey was 
made of a number of popular sales- 
manship texts that are being used in 
college classroom and libraries today. 
The following generalizations are made 
on the basis of this survey. 

Authors of texts on salesmanship 
usually display an awareness of the 
need for understanding motivation ; 
however, as has been mentioned earlier, 
these writers seem unable to treat the 
subject adequately for several reasons. 
The first reason is that the psycholo- 
gists find themselves unable to reach 
agreement in the subject matter. Stu- 
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dents of motivation are aware that this 
complex area must be studied exten- 
sively and that each development or 
contribution made will lead eventually 
to a clearer understanding of motiva- 
tion and how it can be measured. The 
second difficulty lies in the fact that the 
area of motivation is so highly com- 
plex that if the student is to gain an 
understanding uv. what work has been 
done in the field he must devote many 
hours of intensive study to the subject. 
Several chapters in one salesmanship 
text devoted to this matter merely whet 
the interest of the reader; they do not 
provide him with the background and 
understanding he needs in order to 
effectively invent and organize his 
appeals. 

The writers do seem aware of one 
cardinal principle in persuasion—the 
importance of sincerity. Where they 
fail is in giving this point sufficient em- 
phasis. The salesman who is sincere 
and believes in what he is doing has an 
infinitely better chance of success than 
the one who does not—irrespective of 
the particular techniques employed. 

Some authors showed awareness of 
the importance of a liberal education 
for salesmen ; others did not. Asa rule 
the salesmanship texts urged knowl- 
edge of the product, competitor, pros- 
pect, business conditions, and laws 
relating to the business in which the 
individual is engaged. The principles of 
effective persuasion admonish the stu- 
dent to be as completely informed in 
every field as he possibly can be. 

It is appalling to search through the 
various volumes on salesmanship and 
to discover that so many authors -dis- 
play a complete disregard or ignorance 
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of the logical, emotional, and ethical 
appeals. It is true that a number of 
these writers do use the terms “logical” 
and “emotional,” but they make no at- 
tempt to evaluate these appeals, nor to 
organize them in a manner in which 
they may be studied. The student of 
argumentation and persuasion realizes 
that logic, too, along with motivation, 
is a highly complex subject area and 
requires a great deal of study before 
one understands its many complexities 
and can use it effectively in his attempts 
to generate desired responses in others. 

Logical appeals become highly effec- 
tive in certain circumstances where 
emotional and ethical appeals may be 
useless, and vice versa; and there are 
times when it is necessary to blend the 
three. Unfortunately, far too little em- 
phasis is placed on these factors. 

In the case of disposition, salesman- 
ship writers are somewhat in agree- 
ment in that they believe a sales situa- 
tion follows a set pattern known by 
many as the AIDA sequence. That is 
to say, the prospect is carried through 
the following steps: 


1. His Attention is captured. 

2. His /nterest is aroused. 

3. He is made to Desire the product 
or service. 

4. He is moved to Act by the sales- 
man’s activities. 


What the writers fail to emphasize 
in their treatment of disposition is the 
selection of appeals and the proportion- 
ing of these. Again the reason appar- 
ently stems from lack of a compre- 
hensive understanding of the basic 
appeals. It is interesting to note that 
many salesmanship texts are organized 


in a sequence similar to the AIDA ar- 
rangement. The student, as he passes 
through the text, is theoretically shown 
how to gain attention, arouse interest, 
etc., in the client. This results in a 
scattering throughout the text of what 
little information there is on basic 
appeals. 

Very little attention is paid by the 
writers on salesmanship to the prob- 
lem of language. Although they recog- 
nize the importance of the problem— 
saying that since salesmen have little 
opportunity to appeal to senses other 
than hearing, they should use descrip- 
tive and colorful words—they give very 
few practical suggestions for achieving 
this aim. Thus, for all practical pur- 
poses, the problem of developing more 
effective sales language is ignored. 

What receives most consistent atten- 
tion in all the texts is the problem of 
delivery or presentation. Much of the 
instruction on this point is sound, but 
much is insignificant. For example, 
several texts suggest the very obvious 
fact that the voice must be pleasant and 
that all vocal defects must be elimi- 
nated. The authors are not able to de- 
fine a vocal or articulatory defect, nor 
are they able to suggest how these de- 
fects are to be overcome. Once again 
it is suggested that the prospective 
salesman gain an academic and practi- 
cal understanding of delivery through 
expert training offered by one trained 
to teach speaking and persuasion. 


Some Corrective Suggestions 


In answer to the basic question, 
“Can salesmanship be more effectively 
taught in the classroom?” the following 


(Continued on page 44) 
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James E. 


For more than thirty years the New 
York University School of Retailing 
has been honoring leaders in retailing 
from all parts of the country by con- 
ferring upon them honorary member- 
ship in the Alpha Chapter of the Eta 
Mu Pi Fraternity, the only fraternity 
of its kind in the field of retailing. 
Founded in 1922 in the New York 
University School of Retailing, Eta 
Mu Pi has grown into a national or- 
ganization. 
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Casey 


In keeping with the high standards 
to which it has adhered since its estab- 
lishment, the Alpha Chapter grants 
honorary membership only to those 
who have made noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the ethics, the science, and the 
practice of retailing. 

When it awards honorary member- 
ships to men and women of outstanding 
accomplishment in retailing, the Alpha 
Chapter presents to the recipients writ- 
ten citations that summarize some of 
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the major facts about their achieve- 
ments. In the belief that the careers 
of these distinguished merchants will 
prove interesting and inspiring to its 
readers, the JouRNAL OF RETAILING 
publishes one or more of these citations 
in each issue. The purpose is twofold: 
(1) to call well-deserved, wider atten- 
tion to the attainments of some of the 
foremost business leaders of our day, 
and (2) to provide a cumulative source 
of information about retailers for 
reference purposes. 

Chosen for recognition in this issue 
is: 


James E. Casey 


Whoever coined the expression “de- 
livers the goods’ must have had 
James E. Casey in mind. Certainly no 
one better deserves such commendation 
in terms of both the quantity and the 
quality of his work. As founder and 
president of the United Parcel Service, 
James E. Casey delivers the goods, effi- 
ciently and quickly, for thousands of 
stores to millions of homes throughout 
the country. 

James Casey has been delivering the 
goods all his life. At the age of 11 he 
began his career as an errand boy for 
a store in Seattle, Washington. Four 
years later, at the advanced age of 15, 
with another teenager as a partner, he 
launched the American Messenger 


Service in the basement of a Seattle 
bar. Carrying on a general messenger 
and delivery business, he catered to 
individual patrons and to a few stores, 
From this small beginning, he built the 
United Parcel Service, the largest pri- 
vate parcel-delivery company in the 
world. Now employing more than 
8,000 people and 5,000 vehicles, Mr. 
Casey’s organization is truly a network 
that delivers 100,000,000 packages each 
year to nearly a third of the entire 
population of the United States in 
fourteen metropolitan areas. In so do- 
ing, Mr. Casey and his associates per- 
form an indispensable service for re- 
tailers and their customers. 

Throughout his career, Mr. Casey 
has been a pioneer in developing men, 
machines, and methods. Above all else, 
he has placed primary emphasis on 
recruiting and training men. As a re- 
sult, he heads a large corps of compe- 
tent, loyal people, to whom he attributes 
all his success. 

Thus, for his unflagging determina- 
tion to provide a vital service to retail- 
ers and their customers, for his con- 
stant endeavors to apply new ideas and 
improved techniques, and for his para- 
mount interest in advancing the effi- 
ciency and the welfare of his associates, 
Mr. Casey is indeed worthy of honor- 
ary membership in the Alpha Chapter 
of the Eta Mu Pi Fraternity. 
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Book Notes* 


Advertising in Modern Retailing, by 
Carrie Mills Rowland. New 
York: Harper and_ Brothers, 
1954. xii+268 pages. $4.50. 


Even though its opening chapters attempt, 
in textbook fashion, to classify types of retail 
stores (department store, specialty store, 
and specialty shop) and categories of adver- 
tising (printed advertising, visual advertis- 
ing, audio-visual advertising, word-of-mouth 
advertising, fashion shows and demonstra- 
tions, supply advertising, give-away adver- 
tising) the work is not intended as a text- 
book. In her preface, the author says, “Here 
is the story of what stores do—not always 
what they should. Here is an outline of what 
your job may be, or can become—not how 
you should accomplish it, but why it has to be 
done. Here is an over-all approach—unortho- 
dox, if you will .. .” 

After the first chapters of generalities, the 
author presents a series of highly readable 
lectures on the various categories of adver- 
tising she has mapped out, each evidently the 
result of hard-won experience in the field. 
Some of her chapter headings reveal her 
attitudes : “Newspaper Advertising: The Re- 
tailer’s Mainstay,” “Airwaves: The Retailer’s 
Stepchild,” “The Fashion Show’s The 
Thing,” “Public Relations: A Place in Their 
Hearts,” “Publicity : It Doesn’t Cost a Dime,” 
and “Training: Last Chance to Make a Sale.” 
As can be seen, the author touches not only 
on advertising, but on the whole field of sales 
promotion as it is understood by other writers 
and practitioners in the field. 

Norton C. Baron 


Automatic Selling, by G. R. Schreiber. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1954. 195 pages. $5.00. 


This is the first survey of the field of auto- 
matic selling. The book was written by the 


* Unless otherwise noted, book notes were pre- 
pared by T. Dart Ellsworth. 
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editor of Vend, a magazine of automatic mer- 
chandising, to answer questions about auto- 
matic selling. It answers such questions as: 
“What products can machines sell?” “What 
are its limitations?” “What are the invest- 
ment possibilities ?” 

Anyone contemplating investing money in 
this field should read Chapter 15. Retailers 
who are considering an experiment such as 
Filene’s would do well to read this book. It 
should save them considerable time and ex- 
pense to know what products can be sold by 
machines and some of the limitations of 


automatic selling. 
Paul Smith 


Color Guide for Marketing Media, by 
Louis Cheskin. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1954. xii+ 
209 pages. $5.00. 


The book forms a preamble and explana- 
tion of the author’s system for thinking about 
color and for explaining color to others— 
such as in the standardization of color for a 
package or for an advertisement. The key to 
the book lies in its final 16 pages in full color 
which reproduce 300 colors (derived from 12 
basic colors), each hue, shade, and tone of 
which can be described in language. In the 
forepart of the book, the subjects covered 
are: the physical and chemical aspects of 
color; the physiological and psychological 
aspects and the semantics of color; the power 
of color; testing the effectiveness of color; 
preparing art for color reproduction; and 
the application of color to various methods 
of reproduction. The author, who is director 
of the Color Research Institute, devotes ample 
space to the application of his subject in re- 
tailing—including the value of color in cata- 
logue mailings and the part color plays in 
selection of merchandise by both buyer and 
eventual shopper. 

Norton C. Baron 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Price Competition in 1955 
(Continued from page 10) 


Here is intelligent catering to the con- 
sumer’s pattern of life. The woman is 
encouraged to serve the fish sticks in 
a manner that reflects her interest in 
serving new foods correctly. This pro- 
motion caters to her desire to shine as 
a hostess. 

The snob appeal is far from being 
worked out. The drive to emulate the 
upper social strata still plays an im- 
portant role in providing goals for the 
consumer’s living standards. Look at 
how David Ogilvy has harnessed it in 
the Hathaway man-of-princely-blood 
with the eye-patch (suggesting a duel 
perhaps; or a big game hunter?) And 
again he has done it with the beard, 
and the very British accent of Com- 
mander Whitehead of the Schweppes. 
I suspect that part of the appeal of the 
rotisserie broilers is the fact that roast- 
ing on the spit has been associated with 
the wealthy upper social groups, and 
with expensive restaurants. 

If the consumer’s basic loyalty to his 
standard of living is understood cor- 
rectly, it is clear that the family thinks 
only partly in terms of the individual 
items that satisfy its aspirations. The 
real goals are to look better, live better, 
dress better, travel better. 

Obviously, therefore, every product 
can enhance its own importance by bor- 
rowing significance from other sources. 
These may be other products—like the 
pancake mix, syrup, and creamery but- 
ter promotion. They may be symbols 
of social success—as when a dress 
manufacturer obtains a license to call 
his products “Arthur Murray Dance 
Frocks.” They may be tie-ups with 
personalities who wear, endorse, name, 


or otherwise enhance the product. 
These devices not only add significance 
and importance to a product, they re- 
late it to the higher loyalty of the 
American family toward its standard 
of living. 


Some Facts of "ife About the Con- 
sumer 


In a study made by “The Bach Let- 
ter,” based upon Federal Reserve Bank 
figures, we see that in 1946 roughly 20 
cents out of the consumer’s dollar was 
tied up in various contractual types of 
payment. In 1954 this figure reached 
a high of 32 cents. Included are re- 
payment and interest charges on mort- 
gages and installment credit, rent, in- 
surance payments, and property taxes. 

Thus a smaller portion of the con- 
sumer dollar is now available for those 
goods and services that are not con- 
tracted for in advance. It follows, 
therefore, that one answer to competi- 
tion in 1955 must be an extension of 
consumer credit and installment selling. 

Retailers must face the fact that the 
urban population is shifting in massive 
proportions. The middle- and upper- 
income groups are moving to the sub- 
urbs, where they not only have higher 
rent or property maintenance charges, 
but are also changing many of their 
habits in eating, dressing, transporta- 
tion, recreation, and social contacts. 

Where clothes were formerly the 
measure of the man, or woman, today 
the hostess may entertain in most 
casual dress, but her table settings, her 
decorations, her recipes, and her man- 
ner of serving become her claims to 
social status and prestige. 

It is in the income groups of over 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Book Notes 
(Continued from page 41) 


Departmental Merchandising Results 
in Small Department Stores, 1952 
and 1953, by Edgar H. Gault. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Bureau of 
Business Research, School of 
Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1954. iv+54 
pages. $2.00. 


The statistics reported in this publication 
are based on data obtained from nine-non- 
competing, independently owned department 
stores that provide customers with all serv- 
ices usually offered by full-service stores. 
The stores are located in the Great Lakes 
region and do the bulk of their business in 
medium-and better-than-medium quality mer- 
chandise. Their individual sales volumes 
range from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000 annually. 

The report is broken into two parts. The 
first part includes nine tables and explana- 
tion of terms. The tables cover such items 
as “Percentage of Sales Increase, Original 
Markup, Markdown, Gross Margin, Ex- 
penses and Net Profit, 1946-53”; “Functional 
Expense, Report on Age of Merchandise, 
1953 and 1952”; and various departmental 
rankings. The second part includes 70 tables, 
covering data for “Total Owned Store and 
Departmental Performance by Months, 1953, 
1952.” Individual data reported for each de- 
partment includes, for “Current Month”: 
“Increase in Sales %,” “Markdown %,” 
“Stock-Sales Ratio,” “Sales as % of Basic 
Departments,” and “Month’s to Year’s 
Sales”; and for “Year to Date’: “Original 
Markup %,” “Purchase Discount %,” and 
“Gross Margin.” 


FURS—Glamorous and Practical— 


Fur Buying Mystery Removed, by 
Frank G. Ashbrook. New York: 
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D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1954. 82 pages + introduction and 
bibliography. $2,95. 


Frank G. Ashbrook, famed for his work as 
an authority in the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the United States Department of the In- 
terior, has for many years taken a vital inter- 
est in the fur industry from trapper to con- 
sumer. He is familiar with the many secret 
methods that manufacturers employ to trans- 
form the animal’s skin into a glamorous, yet 
practical, garment for Miss and Mrs. Con- 
sumer. 

In language the consumer can understand, 
he briefly traces the history of these fur gar- 
ments. How a fur pelt becomes a glamorous 
coat, scarf, cape, or stole is swiftly sketched. 
Information is also included on dyeing and 
other processes to help consumers understand 
why furs may appear so different after treat- 
ment and why inexpensive furs may become 
more costly while being “beautified.” In 
addition to information on the characteristics 
and wearing qualities of various popular furs 
such as mink, Persian lamb, muskrat, rabbit, 
chinchilla, and so forth, Mr. Ashbrook also 
informs the consumer about the methods of 
selecting and buying fur garments and how 
to care for them. For the retail sales person 
there are also valuable selling tips. For all 
who handle or purchase furs, there is a sec- 
tion entitled, “Protection Against Misrepre- 
sentation,” which includes information on the 
Fur Products Labeling Act which became 
effective in the fall of 1952. A dictionary of 
fur terms and a bibliography complete the 
book. 

Replete with pictures of every major manu- 
facturing step, the book serves as an excellent 
guide for retailers as well as consumers. 
Those who read it will feel well rewarded 
when next they buy, sell, handle, or promote 
a fur garment. 

Karen R. Gillespie 
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Price Competition in 1955 
(Continued from pege 42) 


$5,000 a year that we see the highest 
rate of movement out of the cities. Yet 
a study of these families shows that 
they have the highest proportion of 
two or more wage earners. How does 
this fact comport with the price lines 
of chi-chi branch stores? 

Is it not a fact that in more and more 
areas in which “big ticket” items were 
sought out for their individuality, 
there is now a trend toward conform- 
ity? And does not this result in more 
intense price competition on refrigera- 
tors and carpets, men’s shirts and 
women’s foundation garments, sham- 
poos and curtains, loafer shoes and 
television sets, garden supplies and 
power tools, housewares and sheets and 
pillow cases? 

In part, the standard of living to 
which the consumer aspires is shaped 
by the pressures upon him by manu- 
facturers and retailers. In part, it is 
dictated by the changes in his own way 
of life. 

It is only by merchandising that is 
sensitive to both of these factors that 
retailers can avoid the most devastating 
effects of price competition. 





Improving Sales Training 
(Continued from page 38) 


comments and suggestions seem to be 
in order. 

The instructor responsible for teach- 
ing salesmanship should, first of all, 
have in his background a very liberal 
education. He should have had exten- 
sive academic training in psychology, 
philosophy, and logic, argumentation, 
persuasion (including work dealing 


with the history of the theories of per- 
suasion), and an extensive background 
in the several areas of business train- 
ing. The teacher should further pre- 
pare himself for his role by having 
had some public-speaking training, as 
well as being familiar with present-day 
techniques for teaching salesmanship. 
This writer has known faculty mem- 
bers with training in business areas 
who were reluctant to teach courses in 
salesmanship because they felt there 
was not enough content in their sales- 
manship texts to make up a compre- 
hensive college-level course. 

Salesmanship should not be treated 
as a single subject as it is in many of 
our academic institutions today. This 
writer feels there is enough material 
available so that salesmanship can be- 
come a major area in the curriculum 
of the university or college. The stu- 
dent, like the instructor, should plan 
his program so that at the end of his 
four-year program he will have gained 
a liberal education. To give him a 
working understanding of motivation, 
he should have received strong train- 
ing in psychology. Work in English 
and foreign languages will help to pre- 
pare him for effective use of language. 
A great deal of work in argumentation, 
discussion, debate, persuasion, and 
other courses in public speaking will 
exercise him in the art of inventing 
appeals, assembling them, putting them 
into language, and presenting these 
appeals to his prospect. 

Salesmanship texts as they are now 
organized and written could find for 
themselves a place in the above-sug- 
gested program. A salesmanship stu- 
dent might find them of value after he 
has mastered the basic tools of per- 
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suasion. He could then assemble these 
tools into a sales task following the 
typical format suggested by the texts. 

As matters now stand, the texts are 
subject to criticism for the following 
reasons: (1) they present too few of 
the basic principles of persuasion; (2) 
the principles which are presented are 
not adequately stressed, and they are 
too scattered throughout the book; (3) 
too little use is made of background 
material in the field. 

With properly trained instructors, a 
modification of the curriculum to em- 
phasize the several related areas, and 
a possible revision of current texts on 
salesmanship, the training of the sales- 
man in the classroom can become a 
meaningful and profitable experience. 
Eventually, too, business will feel the 
influence of this corrective measure. 





Better Planning Necessary for Small 
Retailers of Male Apparel 
(Continued from page 30) 


few, destructively curtailed periods, 
probably one each season. The neces- 
sity for more frequent buying trips, 
during which more and new lines are 
reviewed, is improperly evaluated wis a 
vis the cost. For wise as judicious 
limitation of resources may be when 
used to prevent overbuying, it is un- 
wise when used to curtail vision and 
leave a business ingrown and stagnant. 
Inventories in such cases are widely 
assorted and devoid of depth in pro- 
motional ideas and themes. Promotions 
of these self-circumscribed merchants 
are confined to price appeals: . special 
sales in season or at seasons’ ends and 
marked-down goods. 

Every season men’s and boys’ wear 
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markets somehow offer apparel with al- 
luring consumer interest, around which 
dynamic promotions can be built. Astute 
operators, shopping widely, spot or im- 
provise these items. Only extensive re- 
view of markets enables them to un- 
cover profitable opportunities. On the 
other hand, merchants who work only 
in the market channels they habitually 
traverse can never be sufficiently in- 
spired by their narrow circle of re- 
sources to produce themes with the 
strongest customer appeal season after 
season. 

Dacron, orlon, nylon, and blends of 
each with wool and rayon have offered 
the rarest of promotional opportunities, 
with unlimited consumer interest, but 
many small merchants have made scanty 
use of them to date. When they later 
join the mass imitation of the few 
enterprising merchants who first stocked 
the “miracle fibers,” the spectacular 
profits will have been exhausted. As 
they complain constantly about the 
dearth of anything new, they forget 
that a combination of extensive shop- 
ping and fertile imagination are needed 
to find or create for themselves “‘some- 
thing new.” Even should they succeed 
in finding or recognizing a “new” item, 
they may wait too long to see what 
others do—or if they buy, they may 
buy cautiously, applying the brakes, 
because they have little or no convic- 
tion in their discovery. They cannot 
emulate those with retailing wisdom 
who plan with courage and imagina- 
tion, buy in depth, and derive deserved 
profits. 

Merchants who see the “new” but 
lack the heart to take a bold, unaccus- 
tomed step find refuge in merchandise 
promoted for them by producers. Here 
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they find a restrained sort of satisfac- 
tion ; they are only following, not lead- 
ing the parade. As they bring up the 
rear, they find themselves with too cir- 
cumscribed an inventory, fixed mark- 
ups, a perennially slow turnover of 
stifling stocks they seem unable to con- 
trol, liquidation impeded by immutable 
prices, and apparel items that do not 
ensure repeat business. Too many 
competitors offer the same goods, with 
the same ideas, at the same prices. 

By retreating to the insecure bastion 
of what is whimsically called “presold” 
merchandise, the nonanalytical small 
merchant finds himself stocked like the 
branch warehouses of a chosen few 
suppliers. Beefy inventories in mer- 
chandise with national advertising too 
frequently mark the shortsightedness 
of the producers as well as the mer- 
chants. Some are wise, and some are 
otherwise. The one current advantage 
the independent male apparel mer- 
chant enjoys as he shackles his business 
to advertised brands is immunity from 
chain-store competition. The little fel- 
lows have the names but not always the 
values. 

Continuing the warehouse philoso- 
phy, many small merchants hesitate to 
take losses quickly. They invariably re- 
tain wearables far beyond profitable 
liquidating age. However, since their 
methods provide no easy means of 
identifying the age of stocks, the 
proportion of frozen investments is 
blandly ignored. It is a strange, but 
frequent experience for retailers to 
maintain that their stocks are “cleaner” 
than ever. They may actually retain the 
ostrich policy until they discover that 
close to 50 per cent of their investment 
is over two years old. Even then, there 


may be no systematic scheme to liqui- 
date the antiques. Though fully aware 
that fresh, correct, stylish items have 
the greatest over-all attraction for cus- 
tomers, as well as the strongest stimu- 
lus to sales personnel, these merchants 
will cherish their investments in error 
as if they were kegs of old wine. 


Conclusion 


Since the passing of the lush years 
attendant upon a war economy, smaller 
men’s and boys’ wear merchants have 
suffered setbacks. They are fearful of 
their expenses, their competitors, their 
fatiguing efforts to maintain the volume 
and profit pace enjoyed from 1942 to 
1950. Then the pressing problem was 
limited to one: procurement of suffi- 
cient merchandise. Almost anything 
sold with little planned advertising or 
real selling. Recovery from those de- 
moralizing days is slow or even unrec- 
ognizable. Retail apparel business is 
now intense, but with the unanticipated 
increase in population, it will continue 
to grow. Expansion is sure to be en- 
joyed by those merchants who study 
their customers’ habits by the hard 
facts of actual sales (not by impres- 
sions of what should be) and plan to 
meet as well as create greater demand 
in their communities. The prizes of 
better profits will go to the retailers 
with the best knowledge of their com- 
munities’ wants plus the imagination 
essential to satisfy them and stimulate 
more. 

The successful merchant today has 
two axioms: 

“The objective of retailing is net 
profit for the retailer,” and “A retail 
store is a clearing house, not a ware- 
house !” 
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Who Is Thinking for Retailing? 
(Continued from page 32) 


young men must be trained to study all 
aspects of retailing while they are still 
young and vigorous. Their training 
must be free from bias and prejudice. 
They must have an objective viewpoint 
toward the field. They should have no 
indoctrination into the restricted orbit 
of any particular branch of retail dis- 
tribution. 

This select group of scientists must 
be provided with a place to work and 
must be given whatever equipment is 
essential to their work. They must be 
relieved of any pressures that would 
require them to produce any specific 
results or to perform any given set of 
experiments. They must be free to ex- 
amine any development in the field and 
to make conclusions on how it fits into 
the complete picture of distribution. 

There is no room for any considera- 
tion of selfish motive in basic scientific 
investigation. The results that would 
come from such a project must be 
freely available to all. It must be recog- 
nized that it would take several minds 
that would be really productive of great 
thoughts. Certainly no one is suffi- 
ciently trained at present to do more 
than guide the activities of such a 
group. 

This is the pattern we find in the 
basic sciences. These are the forces 
that are working to increase produc- 
tion. Is it possible to achieve the es- 
tablishment and continuation of a study 
institute that would do the same for 
retailing? What would it take? It 
would take the will to do the job, the 
men to take part in the project, and the 
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financial backing to make the institute 
permanent and secure. 

Men are always available to do any 
important job. Great minds demand 
little more than an opportunity to be 
used constructively. Only recently have 
we come to realize how much they can 
accomplish if they are given a chance. 
They rarely seek great material wealth. 
They require only freedom from the 
pressure of want. 

The cost of such a project would 
not be excessive. No atom-smashing 
machinery would be required. Any one 
of several of the top retail organiza- 
tions or foundations could support the 
entire project. The combined efforts 
of a few of the top companies could 
do it without feeling the cost. A real 
effort involving fifty or one hundred 
operators could endow an institute that 
would rank with any in the scientific 
world. 

The deciding element, then, is the 
will to do the job. Are there enough 
business leaders who recognize the 
need for keeping step with the produc- 
tion scientists? Do they have enough 
faith in the future of distribution to 
support a continuing study themselves 
rather than wait for the government to 
step in to try to untangle the inevitable 
result of present practices? Do they be- 
lieve in study without asking what will 
be gained? 

Great discoveries seldom occur by 
accident. They are the result of the 
unfettered thinking of trained minds 
which can reach beyond the minds of 
ordinary men. In production, in medi- 
cine, in economics, in physics, in chem- 
istry, great minds are at work. Who is 
thinking for retailing ? 
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Why Customers Return Furniture 
(Continued from page 4) 

turned furniture falls into this cate- 

gory. 


Customer Versus Retailer 


The retailers’ opinion that “customer 
psychology” might be responsible for 
a large part of furniture-returning does 
not seem to be substantiated by this 
survey, since only 2 per cent of all 
interviewees returning furniture state 
that they had changed their minds re- 
garding ordered items. Of course, 
there is a possibility that part of the 
6 per cent who state “not what was 
ordered” as reason for return, plus the 
2 per cent who cite “wrong size or 
color,” may have changed their minds 
unconsciously after purchase, but this 
is not a sizable, or measurable variable. 
The over-all figures clearly indicate 
that poor packing and handling were 
the major reasons for “damaged 
goods” returns by disappointed custom- 
ers. The 10 per cent returns for “in- 
complete shipment” would seem to in- 
dicate that preshipment irfspection was 
not done, or if done, was inadequate. 

The results of the survey show also 
that purchasing was done by these 
customers in a careful manner, with 
60 per cent of all returned items having 
been originally selected by husband and 
wife jointly. This would appear to 
deny the retailers’ assumption that, in 
some cases of returns, selection of 
merchandise was hasty or thoughtless. 

Most adjustments appear to have 
been made speedily and with complete 
satisfaction to the customers returning 


furniture. Likewise, their postadjust- 
ment attitude is one of approval for 
the store so that desire to continue 
shopping there is either the same or 
increased. 


Conclusions 


Two conclusions emerge from this 
survey. One is that even when a cus- 
tomer is dissatisfied initially, his good 
will can be reclaimed by effective ad- 
justment techniques. A second, per- 
haps even more important conclusion, 
is that much of this expensive and in- 
volved adjustment procedure might 
have been unnecessary if retailers had 
ascertained before the furniture left 
the warehouse that the order was com- 
plete, correct, and intact. Although 
preshipment inspection procedure is 
admittedly costly and involved, would 
anyone maintain that it is more costly 
and more involved than the machinery 
of adjustment? And certainly, no mat- 
ter how skillfully and tactfully adjust- 
ments are handled, they could hardly 
achieve—in customer satisfaction and 
general public relations—what could 
have been achieved by satisfaction with 
the original purchase. For budget- 
minded customers are as likely as the 
store to estimate the cost to them in 
time, energy, and emotional wear and 
tear of returning merchandise. In fact, 
it is in the store’s interest to encourage 
this attitude—and it can do so best by 
directing attention to the controllable 
factor of its own errors rather than to 
the uncontrollable factor of the cus- 
tomers’ errors. 





